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Sir, 

The Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the subject of 
Emigration, of which you were Chairman, con- 
tains so much important and various information, 
that every means should be adopted for promot- 
ing its circulation. But as the copies printed 
are limited in number, and its appearance not of 
the most attractive form, it is within the reach of 
very few readers, and still fewer are disposed to 
wade through the mass of evidence which it 
contains. Indeed, a voluminous statement, con- 
sisting of nearly four hundred folio pages, is too 
formidable for most readers ; and, however valu- 
able the information to be obtained, or deserving 
of immediate consideration, it can never be 
expected to be even partially read. 

A summary, therefore, of the Report, condens- 
ing the more important parts of the evidence, 
and shewing the principal facts which it clearly 
proves, may not be a barren service, as it may 
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win the public attention to a subject which in- 
volves the most momentous interests, and on 
which the peace and happiness of society par- 
ticularly depend. 

The following facts appear completely esta- 
blished : — 

1. That there is a redundant population in the 
United Kingdom. 

2. That the colonies to which this redundant 
population may be sent, are well adapted to 
their reception, offering good neighbourhood, 
health, independence, and even opulence. 

3. That the experiments made, both by Go- 
vernment and individuals, have been eminently 
successful. 

■ 4. That pauper emigrants will, after seven 
years, be able to repay, with ease, the expense 
of their emigration and settlement. 

I. — It is necessary to bear in mind the sense 
in which the Committee understand the phrase, 
" redundancy of population," in order to com- 
prehend distinctly the object of their inquiry. 
They do not mean that there is absolutely an 
excess of population in the United Kingdom, for 
in no part is it so great as not, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, to contain three times 
the number of the present inhabitants ; but the 
redundancy here meant is, that the demand is 
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not, equal to , the, supply .of Jabour; or, in, other 
: wor4^, that-in, many, districts there are thousands 
ab^e^nd, witting to. labour, who can find no em- 
ployment. 

: f • Ip as. $ir as respects the manufacturing districts 
in Scotland, especially in Glasgow and its vici- 
j^yptjbe. redundancy of the population is notorious, 
for the most recent accounts state, that those who 
ipawfind.no employment must be sent out of the 
, country by some means, or they must perish in 
lit, or become a ruinous dead weight upon the rest 
of society ! But in the more remote districts, which 
jgny.be considered strictly agricultural,, it may 
v not appear quite so evident. Nevertheless the 
Committee has evidence before them *", that even 
. in .the Hebrides the redundancy of population 
^.considerable i an( ^ ^laX the proprietors, so far 
from receiving rent, are often obliged to assist 
their tenants, when provisions are dear. The 
.practice, of subdivision, which prevails, in some 
islands to a great extent, has doubtless been the 
.principal cause of this redundancy ; and the 
landlords, at length aware of its evil tendency, 
. are taking measures -to. prevent its continuance. 
,-.■ Ireland, except ip the more immediate neigh- 
- foouriwodofBelfost.-where some extensive ma- 
nufactories have been receptty.. ejected, may be 

*.W*ltet Fwder^kCampbaLl, -65%. M. P.— Reyvri, p. 7$. 
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considered on agricultural countryvand the popu- 
lation generally of that description, for ^almost 
every man baa a small patch of land annexed to 
his cottage, on which he raises potatoes. The 
cultivation of this patch occupies- only a trifling; 
portion of his time : he continues, therefore, the 
greater part of the year looking for employ toent, 
and as the larger portion of the produce which, 
he raises on his land must go for his rent, he 
sinks into the most wretched poverty. In Lime* 
rick *, the redundancy of population is so great, 
and the hope of -amelioration so hopeless, that 
every person who can amass a few pounds emi- 
grates to some other part of the country. 

Nor. do the misery and destitution in which the 
peasantry are involved produce prudence or fore- 
thought j for no sooner does a young man come 
to a state of manhood, than his first thoughts are 
to get married ; and he puts up a miserable 
hovel, without having the least idea how he is 1 to 
provide for a family. This improvident thought- 
lessness may be justly accounted a very prolific 
cause of the redundancy of population so general 
in Ireland ; but a still greater is found in the 
prevalent custom of sub-letting, by which farms 
are indefinitely divided. When the lessee mar- 
ries his daughter or son* he gives each a portion 

* William Gabbett, Esq.,— Repm*, f. 195, &c: 
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of his, land, svMob iocwassfts the population to 
snob an extent,! that the farm Is barely sufficient 
to support its cultivators, without leaving anything 
to {he landlord: when, therefore, part of the 
produce is sold to raise the rent, there is a want 
of subeisterwe. 

■ Iwteed, to audi extent has the power of labour 
awarded the demand, that Mr. Gabbett tells the 
Committee (p. 131) that there are two persons 
who can find no labour, for one that is employed 
intbe country. , 

"fireadftil .as the situation of this population 
rami, be, since there are no poor-rates to relieve 
them, it is greatly aggravated by the growing, 
prictlce (in itself most beneficial to the ultimate 
interests of Ireland) among the landholders of 
preventing in future all sub-letting, and of conso- 
lidating their lands into large farms as leases fall 
in. Thousands are thus thrown upon the com- 
mttnity without a home, or any means of subsist- 
ence; and this (in the opinion of the witnesses,) 
with the general increase of population, is the 
principal cause of the distressed state of Ireland. 
" The existing state of things * is truly frightful -:■ 
"When tenantry (lb© under-tenants of under-* 
"tenants) are dispossessed after a season of pa- 
'* tient suffering, they go 1 iet» some other district, 

* Th* Land Bishop of Limerick;— -Report, p. f »4. 
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" perhaps a peaceable one ; there they fail not to 
" find friends, clansmen, and feliow-factionaries, 
" whom they bring back with them by. night to 
" avenge their cause ; it is avenged in Woodland 
" when occasion offers, the service is repaid 1 in 
" kind. Thus the whole country is set in flames. 
" This will be quite intelligible to those who know 
" the system of mutual understanding that per- 
" vades the districts— I may say, of each pro- 
" vince. I will mention one instance- that came 
" within my own knowledge. It was a case of 
" dispossessed tenantry of an estate. They were 
"■ certainly surreptitious ; they bad also not paid 
" their rent. They were at length suddenly and 
"simultaneously dispossessed: they were in a 
" most deplorable state ; without house, without 
" food, without money, starving, and almost 
"dying, in the ditches. I saw. an affecting 
" memorial in their behalf, praying that the pro 
"prietor, on whose estate they had. been, would 
"procure for them the privilege and means .of 
" emigration. They had, to my knowledge, been 
" exemplary in peaceableness amidst siarrounding 
!l disturbance ; but from want, perhaps, of power 
" rather than will, their petition was not granted. 
" I ventured to predict. that if they were not in 
" some way relieved^ the consequences in the 
11 winter would be dreadful; and so they were. 
11 They brought their friends just in the way I 
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"have been describing from other districts. 
. "Blood followed! afterwards prosecutions, con- 
" victions, executions." 

Mr. Nimmo (p. 169) informs the Committee, 
"That the disturbances which have taken place 
" in Ireland, may always be traced to the dis- 
" tressed condition of the people ; and in general 
" it has been most violent in those districts which, 
" being totally agricultural, were subject to the 
•' severe oppressions of distress for rent, and the 
" depreciation of agricultural produce, dirainish- 
" ing the value of all their commodities ; whereas, 
" in the manufacturing and the thickly-peopled 
" districts, so much oppression has not been feh." 
Nor can tranquillity be looked for, so long as 
there is no means of drawing off the surplus 
population ; for as there are no manufactures, 
they depend entirely on the soil for employment 
and support. The proprietors being aware that 
their own distress arises from their land being 
over-stocked with tenants, are obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to eject from their farms when their leases 
expire. In such circumstances the poor people, 
not getting employment*, " either erect tempo- 
". rary habitations, like sheds on the highway, or 
" they come into towns and crowd themselves 
" into small apartments, perhaps four or five fa- 

• Rev. Mr. Collins.— Jfeport, p. 384. 
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" milies together, without clothes, or bedding, or 
" food, living upon the chance of employment in 
" the towns as labourers, which they are hardly 
" ever able to procure." 

It is quite evident that such of these persons 
as remain in the country, after being thus thrown, 
as destitute vagrants, on the world, become de- 
predators; and as this plan of consolidating 
farms becomes more general, the disturbances 
must increase till the whole island becomes a 
scene of anarchy, rapine, and misery. What then 
is to be done with such a dangerous population, 
when so ejected? they can neither get land nor 
employment at home; and they have not the 
means of going abroad. Surely the most obvious 
and effectual .remedy -is emigration; which, to usd 
the language of the Bishop of Limerick, " though 
" it could not at once take away all that may bo 
" burtbensome to the country, nor even finally 
" do so, it would give relief to many, and hope 
" to all : at present they are in a state of hope- 
" less, despairing recklessness ; therefore they 
" scruple not the worst. Qive them hope, and 
" they will endure, particularly if it is known 
" that good character will be a recommendation." 

In England the population is increasing in the 
country, as well as in London* ; and it appears! 

• Mi'. Chambers/ p. 85. t Mr. Hodge », p. 133. 
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that in a large portion of the county of Kent 
there is in almost every parish; and lias, been for 
several years past, a larger number of people 
than the agricultural demands require. The con- 
saquenoe is, that the parishes are in considerable 
distress, arid the poor-rates enormously high. 
The people themselves, destitute of all other 
means of support, are obliged to work on the 
roads ; and the only possible way by which the 
parishes can relieve themselves from the burthen 
of wholly or partially supporting them, is by 
promoting emigration. In this they have already- 
made some progress, and the tide of emigration 
ia now setting to New York. 

The same witness, in another part of his evi- 
dence, attributes much of the increase of popu- 
lation to the facility of procuring cottages, and 
the general dependence for assistance upon the 
poor-rates : so that young people marry fre- 
quently under age, quite regardless of the conse- 
quences, and totally destitute of those feelings of 
independence cherished by their fathers, who 
were in the habit of remaining in service till 
they had saved money enough to start off in life, 
and never dreamt of resorting to the parish for 



In former times working people usually re- 
mained unmarried till they were twenty-five or 
thirty, and even sometimes thirty-five years of 
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age ; but now they frequently marry at eighteen 
and nineteen. These causes, producing a redun- 
dant population, the competition for labour re- 
duces wages to the smallest pittance ; and as 
they are insufficient for the maintenance of the 
labourer and his family, the parish is forced to 
make up the deficiency. This can only be done 
in the most frugal manner, and in a way that 
deprives the pauper of the last spark of inde- 
pendence ; and henceforth he becomes reckless 
and indifferent. For it will commonly be found 
that labourers, when they feel that their utmost 
efforts are insufficient to maintain their families, 
and that their wives and children are suffering 
all the miseries of cold and hunger, notwith- 
standing their exertions, will, after perhaps a 
long struggle, give up the contest, and throw 
themselves upon the parish. 

Having fallen from. independence, they soon 
become accustomed to their new station, and 
gradually lose the pride which used to support 
them. How can it be otherwise, when the com- 
petition for employment is so great, that fifty 
candidates often appear, when thirty only can be 
employed 1 Will not the station of all be low- 
ered, their spirits depressed, and a growing 
anxiety take possession of their minds 1 Hard 
labour is not natural to any man, and can only 
be undertaken by free-men from absolute ne- 
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cessity, or tbo'bop© of bettering the condition of 
themselves and families. So long as such hope 
continues; it produces industry, — a desire to 
eKcbl in the manner of doing their work, that 
thfey may become agreeable to their employers : 
at the same time, in order to realize this hope, 
they are careful in their expenses, and frugal in 
their habits : comfort at home produces domestic 
peace, 'sobriety, cheerfulness, and affection ; and 
under such circumstances the labouring classes 
of the community are placed in their proper sta- 
' lion, content and happy without being envious 
or jealous of those above them. But when there 
is no hope of being comfortable even by the 
greatest' exertions, family difficulties produce fa- 
mily dissensions, envy and discontent creep into 
the bosom, self-respect gradually diminishes ; 
the pride of independence, which struggled hard 
to preserve appearances, at length gives way, 
and poverty, with all its train of evils, surrounds 
the wretched labourer. His, mind and feelings 
accommodate themselves by degrees to his new 
situation ; when he works, he thinks his wages 
far too small for the labour, and considering his 
employer oppressive and hard-hearted, he be- 
comes inattentive, slothful, and imprudent. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears in evidence that several 
of these broken-down labourers, as they 
may be termed, do not perform as much work 
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in a day as one industrious man at task-work 
or good wages. 

In this way the redundancy of population first 
deteriorates the character of the lower orders, 
and then forces parishes to give them relief. 
And as little distinction is observed in the dis- 
tribution of this relief, and a bare subsistence is 
given to the idle as well as to those who are stilt 
industriously inclined, to the profligate as well as 
the sober, and as no road to emancipation offers, 
the good are corrupted, and all inducement to 
labour being taken away, they become regard- 
less of their characters, and indifferent to their 
families. The children again becoming depraved 
by the wretched example set before them, do not 
think it necessary to contribute to the support of 
their parents: the domestic relations are thus 
broken up, and indifference, or perhaps hatred, 
takes place of affection. It is melancholy to 
trace the process of deterioration, by which an 
increasing sedentary population sinks into profli- 
gate paupers. First, as their numbers multiply, 
wages are inevitably lowered, from which circum- 
stance they are forced to alter their domestic eco- 
nomy, and descend in their style of living. As 
the labourers continue to increase, the price of 
labour is still further reduced ; and at length to 
the smallest possible allowance. They are now 
unable to purchase nourishing food, scarcely ever 
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tasting meat, or beer, but living chiefly on bread 
and potatoes. At length, depressed and ex- 
hausted;- they have recourse to the parish, and 
receive with discontent what is allowed them. 
Same descend so far as to feign sickness, and 
get into the workhouse, where, finding them- 
selves so well supported* they refuse to come 
out upon any terms, and sometimes only on the 
condition of having a cottage provided for them. 
Then they generally become a nuisance to the 
whole- parish, from their dissolute and vicious 
lives; and associating others in their profligacy, 
crime advances, and the jails are filled. As. 
the population still continues to increase, it is 
quite . evident, that in many parishes the whole 
rental will be swallowed up by the poor-rates. 
Mr". Hodges, p. 139, shows that, in sixteen pa- 
rishes, containing a population of 31,719, — 8,268 
were paupers, and'are still so; and in addition 
to mat number, mere were 692 labourers, for 
vfhom.no employment could be found, and who are 
therefore permawentlya charge on their respective 
parishes. He further states that, when any of 
these are. sent for work to other parishes, they 
are underbid by emigrants from Ireland. In 
these sixteen parishes, the rental amounts to 
61,847/. and the poor-raw to ■89$64J., or two- 
thtmls; Now as the land is ; ;eons,idered at a 
maximum in. this 1 district, and the rents eansot 
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be raised, it is manifest that if the present re- 
dundancy of population goes on increasing, the 
rental will be wholly absorbed ; but such a state 
of things cannot exist without producing general 
ruin. 

Such is an abstract of the conclusive evi- 
dence which justifies the Committee in reporting, 
" That there are extensive districts in Ireland, 
" and districts in England and Scotland, where 
"the population is at the present moment redun- 
" dant : in other words, where there exists a con- 
** siderable proportion of able-bodied and active 
"labourers, beyond that number to which any 
" existing demand for labour can afford employ- 
" ment. That the effect of this redundancy is 
" not only to reduce a part of this population to 
" a great degree of destitution and misery, but 
" also to deteriorate the general condition of the 
*' labouring classes. That by its producing a 
" supply of labour in excess, as compared with 
" the demand, the wages of labour are neces- 
" sarily reduced to a minimum which is utterly 
" insufficient to supply that population with those 
" means of support and subsistence, which are 
" necessary to secure a healthy and satisfactory 
" condition of the community. 

" That in England this redundant population 
«* has been in part supported by a parochial rate, 
« which, according to the reports and evidence 
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" of former Committees especially appointed to 
" consider the subject, threatens, in its extreme 
" tendency, to absorb the whole rental of the 
" country. And that in Ireland, where no such 
" parochial rate exists in law, and where the re- 
" dundancy is found in a still greater degree, a 
" considerable part of the population is depen- 
" dent for the means of support on the precarious 
" source of charity, or is compelled to resort to 
" habits of plunder and spoliation for the actual 
" means of subsistence." 

II. — That the colonies to which the redundant 
population may be sent, are well adapted to 
their reception, offering good neighbourhood, 
health, independence, and even opulence. 

As a remedy for this perilous state of things, 
the Committee recommend emigration, combined 
with other measures, to the British Colonies in 
North America, (including the Canadas, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward's 
Island,) the Cape of Good Hope, New South 
Wales, and Van Diemen's land — countries which 
contain tracts of unappropriated land of the most 
fertile quality, and capable of receiving and sub- 
sisting any portion of the redundant population 
of the United Kingdom ; for whose conveyance 
means could be found at any time present or 
future. 

c2 
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In regard to the Cape of Good Hope, an emi- 
gration of labourers only is contemplated in the 
evidence, and this upon a very confined scale. 
For an extensive influx of settlers, the Colony 
does not seem prepared, and the number of 
labourers which it can yearly absorb appears 
rather doubtful. 

New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 
though differing very considerably in their cha- 
racter and productions, are so near each other, 
when compared with their distance from Eng- 
land, that in speaking of them they may, with 
much propriety, be taken together. The climate 
of both is said to be delightful, and it is even 
affirmed that many of the diseases incident to 
children are totally unknown. The soil is ex- 
tremely fruitful, and the surface of the country 
immense : one division is mentioned as contain- 
ing sixty thousand square miles, well watered 
with streams and rivers, a space sufficiently 
ample to furnish a large farm for every family of 
the redundant population in the United Kingdom. 

In as far, then, as climate, soil, and abundance 
of good land, are advantages, New South Wales 
and Van Diemen's Land offer an excellent field 
for emigration. But Mr. Eager, who is well 
acquainted with the country, says, p. 98, that 
unless the emigrants went out with capital, they 
would not do at all ; and, indeed, it is evident 
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that the expense of passage adds so much to the 
general expense of transporting and localising 
an emigrant, that it is not probable, that these 
colonies will be in request, as a receptacle for 
our surplus population, till those nearer home 
are fully inhabited. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, 
and Prince Edward's Island, are the nearest of 
the British North American colonies, and very 
similar in their soil, climate, and political insti- 
tutions. Situated on the sea-coast, and enjoying 
many excellent harbours, they possess in this 
respect a great advantage over the Canadas. 
Their climate, though severe in winter, is found 
exceedingly healthy; and many large tracks of 
excellent land in each are still at the disposal of 
the crown, for the reception of emigrants. From 
the testimony of the Attorney-general of Nova 
Scotia, more than four millions of acres of fertile 
soil, or enough to furnish farms for forty thousand 
families, remain in these colonies for settlers ; 
and when to these are added the vast numbers 
that might be employed in the fisheries, they 
present a large opening for the redundant popu- 
lation. Moreover the advantage of possessing 
coal-mines will allow the existence of a denser 
population than could have lived in such cold 
countries, if depending for fuel entirely on wood. 
Indeed, the Attorney-general considers them 
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capable of providing for four or five millions of 
inhabitants. The expense of sending out emi- 
grants will be somewhat less than to the Canadas, 
unless indeed the difference in the price of the 
provisions necessary for their first year's supply 
should be found an equivalent. 

The evidence is silent as to the state of reli- 
gion and education ; but it is fair to presume that, 
in such an old colony as Nova Scotia, they are 
on a respectable footing. 

The country denominated Upper Canada, in 
' its most limited extent, to which many circum- 
stances give the lead in this inquiry, is about 
five hundred and sixty miles long, and one hun- 
dred miles broad, presenting a surface which, 
allowing for water and rocky land, may be taken 
at thirty-two millions of acres. Of this quantity 
about sixteen millions are already granted, leaving 
the other half at the disposition of Government. 

Now, when it is recollected that England and 
Wales contain only 34,631,680 acres, of which 
7,889,037 are waste, leaving 26,742,643 fit 
for cultivation; and that Scotland, containing 
16,384,000, has scarcely 2,166,000 capable of 
tillage, we shall find that Upper Canada em- 
braces as much good land as the whole island of 
Great Britain, without going to the north banks 
of Lakes Huron and Superior. 

The whole of this extensive and beautiful 
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country is a continuation of the most fertile soil. 
The climate is fine, the conveniences of its local 
communications astonishing, and its capacity of 
containing many millions of inhabitants unques- 
tionable. The general character of its surface 
affords very little variety in appearance, as it is 
for the most part flat, rising only in gentle undu- 
lations, and exhibiting few or no hills or moun- 
tains. The soil, indeed, admits of variety; but 
that which is most prevalent consists of a mixture 
of blue clay with a friable earth, which in all 
countries rewards most abundantly the labours 
of the husbandman. Nature has, indeed, done 
more for Upper Canada than for most other 
countries of equal extent; yet such is the delusion 
which many still labour under with respect to ita 
character, that they compare it to the deserts of 
Siberia. But its real advantages begin now tq 
be known, and its fine climate to be understood, 
Instead of being disagreeable, its winter cold is 
found to be exhilarating: for, being clear and 
pure, persons even of feeble constitutions can, if 
well clothed, take exercise in the open air, un- 
interrupted by fogs or rain ; and though, for some 
days in the summer, the heat may be found 
inconvenient, it is seldom oppressive. 

Till 1784 Upper Canada was one continued 
forest. In that year the first settlers arrived, and 
have gradually extended their improvements along 
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the great rivers and lakes ; but the country has 
still very much the appearance of a forest The 
population scarcely amounts to 200,000, and yet 
the settlements are so judiciously scattered, and 
the water communications so convenient, that 
emigrants going to any part of the colony will 
suffer nothing like the privations of the first 
settlers. Indeed, those that now go will expe- 
rience little or no privation. A few years* labour 
will place them in easy circumstances, and afford 
them an opportunity of educating and providing 
for their children. 

The present state of education consists of 
parish schools* throughout the province; of which 
there are already established about three hundred 
and forty : at these, many thousand children are 
daily instructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Prayers are offered morning and evening; 
the scriptures are read, and religious instruction 
given at proper and convenient seasons : but, at 
such times, the children of Roman Catholics have 
leave to retire, or remain in their seats ; and the 
parents, finding that their children are not mo- 
lested about their religion, are as ready to send 
them to school as their Protestant neighbours. 

The province is divided into eleven districts, 
in each of which there is an excellent grammar- 
school, under the direction of a respectable 

* Report, p. 161. 
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teacher, with a salary from the province of ninety 
pounds sterling per annum. 

At these schools there are upwards of three 
hundred young men acquiring classical and 
mathematical knowledge. Ten scholars of the 
greatest merit, selected under certain conditions 
from the parish schools, have a right to be edu- 
cated at the grammar-schools gratis ; so that ten 
of the most promising children from among the 
common people, thus instructed free of expense, 
may open their way to professional rank and 
distinction. The same rule, with regard to reli- 
gion, applies to the grammar as to the common 
schools ; consequently the children of all denomi- 
nations attend them ; so that, in this respect, the 
greatest harmony prevails. 

It is rumoured that His Majesty's Government 
has it in contemplation to establish a university 
in Upper Canada, at which the youth may have 
an opportunity of finishing their education. 

Such an establishment only is wanting to com- 
plete a regular system of education, and enable 
this flourishing colony to boast a connected plan 
of public instruction, rarely equalled and not 
surpassed by any in the world. 

In regard to religion, all denominations are 
free ; and there is no political distinction, 
nor is there any particular power conferred 
upon the Established Church. Presbyterians, 
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Calvinists, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, are 
allowed to marry, and perform the rites of their 
several persuasions, without let or molestation ; 
and though the Methodists are not permitted to 
marry, because their preachers are not station- 
ary, they are very active, and have made con- 
siderable progress. 

In fine, no man need hesitate in coming to 
Upper Canada on account of his religious opi- 
nions : if of the Established Church, he has the 
same privileges as at home ; and if of a different 
denomination, he has the same liberty. 

Lower Canada extends from east to west, 
upwards of 700 miles, and from north to south 
nearly 500 ; but this includes a large quantity 
of land totally unfit for cultivation. Indeed, the 
interior of the province below Quebec, on the 
north side, and perhaps through its whole extent, 
is too little known to enable any correct estimate 
to be made*. However, the whole colony may 
be taken to contain forty millions of acres, which 
may be brought into cultivation, but interspersed 
with rocks, lakes, and mountains. - 

The lands granted in seigneury are said to 
exceed twelve millions of acres, and those granted 
in free or common soccage, three millions ; and 
the portion within the known boundaries still to 
be granted in free and common soccage, four 
* Mr. Felton. 
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millions. It is not easy to ascertain the lands 
fit for cultivation in the rear of these, but they 
will doubtless be found to amount to as much as 
the whole of the present inhabited parts of the 
province put together. Heat and cold are found 
in the extremes — the thermometer in summer 
often ascending to 98, and in the winter freezing. 
The climate is notwithstanding healthy, and few 
countries in the world can produce so many aged 
people. The face of the country round Quebec 
is mountainous and romantic; but, as you pro- 
ceed to Montreal, it becomes more level. ■' The 
settlements are, as in Upper Canada, confined 
chiefly to the banks of the river, the inhabitants 
not being yet sufficiently numerous to extend 
themselves into the interior. 

This colony offers much excellent land to the 
emigrant on very easy terms, and has the advan- 
tage of being near the sea ; yet, perhaps, there 
are objections which, until softened or removed, 
will prevent its having a preference with persons 
emigrating from the United Kingdom. 

The country is governed in all civil matters by 
the French law*, by which, in most cases, the 
British subject is deprived of the trial by jury. 
It is, indeed, contended that this law ought to be 
confined to the lands granted by the French 
King previous to the conquest, which are still 

• W. B. Felton, Esq. 
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held by feudal tenure ; but, in practice, it is 
applied to the whole province. This is the more 
to be lamented, because the land which has been 
granted since the province became an appendage 
to the British Crown in free and common soccage, 
is separated by a well-defined line from the 
French lordships, or seigneuries. The preva- 
lence of the French law, by rendering property 
insecure, prevents the investment of capital in 
the purchase and cultivation of the soil; and 
therefore British settlers, possessing capital and 
agricultural knowledge, are not inclined to locate 
themselves in the province. 

In all criminal cases the law of England pre- 
vails. The difference of language and religion 
present other obstacles in the way of English 
settlers, and give them a distaste to Lower 
Canada. Of these and other difficulties, some 
may be lessened, or entirely removed, so that 
they will operate less strongly in future ; and 
when the British language and population gain 
the ascendency, they will be entirely done away. 

The produce of Lower Canada is much the 
same with that of the Upper Province. The 
grain is indeed not quite so good ; but that is in 
a great measure the fault of the cultivators. 

Some parts of the evidence apply equally to 
both provinces. The majority of testimony, for 
example, is much against the existence of crown 
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and clergy reserves, as throwing a great obstacle 
in the way of settlements. But whatever weight 
this might have had, and it seems to have been 
greatly exaggerated, it is now almost entirely 
done away. The crown reserves are disposed of 
to the Canada Land Company, and a portion of 
the clergy reserves will, in alt probability, be 
sold at no very distant period. 

Much of the evidence respected the commerce 
of the Canadas, in their connexion with the West 
Indies; and certainly a ready and safe market 
for their produce would render them a much more 
eligible asylum for the redundant population. 
Previous to 1822, all agricultural productions of 
the countries bordering upon the St. Lawrence 
were- permitted to be shipped from Quebec, and 
exported to the British Colonies, as Canadian 
produce. The consequence of this liberty was, 
that American flour was brought to Quebec, and 
shipped as Canadian flour to Halifax, Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, and the West Indies. 
The Act of 1833 imposed a duty on American 
flour coming into the province, which destroyed 
almost entirely the trade between the Canadas 
and the West Indies. A modification, indeed, 
of the law took place in 1825 ; but nothing can 
restore things to their former footing, except a 
total repeal. 

The whole of the evidence appears_ to point 
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out the propriety of uniting more closely together 
the British North American possessions which 
we have been describing. In a commercial 
point of view, this can be done with great facility. 
We have only to cut a canal between the St 
Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy — a distance of 
a few miles ; by which the city of St. John, in 
New Brunswick, would become as much a sea- 
port for Canada as Quebec. And if another 
canal were cut from the Bay of Fundy to Halifax 
for coasting- vessels, it might likewise become an 
entrepot between the Canadas and the West 
Indies. These harbours are accessible at all 
times of the year ; and as small craft can pass 
through the canal till very late in the season, the 
disadvantage of the Canadian winter, in freezing 
the St. Lawrence, would be in a great measure 
removed. 

Mr. Felton said, that for a long time little or 
no surplus produce would be exported, should 
emigration continue on a great scale; but he 
thought it would be good policy to render the 
St. Lawrence the channel of export for the pro- 
ductions of all the extensive territories, of which 
that river is the natural outlet. This observa- 
tion, taken in connexion with what another wit- 
ness testified of the Welland Canal, now in 
progress, and of which he furnished the first 
Report of the Directors, though it does not appear 
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in the Appendix, induced an inspection of the 
map of North America, to ascertain what extent 
of territory depended, or might depend, upon the 
St. Lawrence. This magnificent river affords a 
ready communication from the sea to Montreal, 
200 miles above Quebec, for merchant-ships of 
500 tons burthen. From Montreal to Prescott, a 
distance of 160 miles, it is navigated by boats of 
from three to twenty tons ; but so large is the 
stream, and so few the impediments, that it 
might, at no great expense, be made navigable 
for steam-boats. From Prescott to the head of 
Lake Ontario, two hundred miles, the navigation 
is fine for the largest ships in the British Navy ; 
and steam-boats pass and re-pass along this 
distance with ease and regularity. Between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie we have the falls of the 
Niagara, occasioning a portage of ten miles ; an 
obstruction which will Boon be removed by the 
Welland Canal. 

The navigation, after entering Lake Erie, con- 
tinues uninterrupted through Lakes Erie, St. 
Clair, Michigan, and Huron, embracing nearly 
3,000 miles of coast. Between Lakes Huron 
and Superior, the navigation is interrupted by a 
short rapid, which may be locked at a very tri- 
fling expense; and thus 1,500 miles of coast 
may be obtained. In short, the navigation will 
be opened between Lake Superior and the Ocean, 
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as soon as the Wetland Canal is finished; and 
the regions which, will then depend upon the 
St- Lawrence, extend far beyond what the most 
vigorous imagination, could have previously con* 
cerved. 

" In touching upon the mighty results which 
" must attend or soon follow the completion of 
" the Welland canal, the truth will assume the 
" appearance of the most extravagant exagge- 
*■ ration to those who do not make themselves 
" acquainted with the singular geography of 
" North America. It is therefore desirable that 
" all those who are. astonished at the following 
" remarks, and feel inclined to pronounce them 
" erroneous, should take the preliminary step of 
" placing a map before them, and then they will 
" be able to estimate the wonderful water-capa- 
" biUties which present themselves, and the im- 
" mense countries, which can approach the. sea 
" only by the St. Lawrence. Moreover, to judge 
" correctly,, those conversant with the largest and 
" most, productive of the European canals most 
"divest themselves of all prejudices in their fa- 
" vour, and only take into account the facilities 
" of, communication which they offer, when com- 
" pared with those which will be opened by this 
" canal. 

" Darby, the American geographer, estimates 
" the valley of the St Lawrence above the. falls 
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" of Niagara, exclusive of the lakes, at 186,700 
'■' square miles : to which we may add the valley 
■' of the Ohio, containing 226,000 square miles, 
■' when the canal now cutting between that river 
" and. Lake Erie shall . be finished. Thus the 
' commercial intercourse between the sea and 
' upwards of 400,000 square miles of fertile 

* land, must pass through the Welland canal, 

* or the smaller one belonging to the state of 

* New York. When this fact is considered, the 
' first idea that strikes us is, the impossibility 

* that the produce of countries so vastly exten- 
' stve can pass through these two canals, and 
' the necessity that soon must arise for opening 

* other communications to meet the increase of 

* commerce ; but as no other can be made with 

* any prospect of success, except by the straits 
' of Niagara, the Welland canal need fear no 
' competition. A more distinct conception will 
' be formed of the magnitude of the intercourse 
'that must soon be carried on through these 
' two canals, by supposing Great Britain, Spain, 
' France and Germany, to be so situated, that 
' all their intercourse with other nations must 

* come through one narrow valley, admitting 
' only two or three convenient roads or canals. 

* Such a supposition gives a vivid image of what 

* must be the case at the straits which divide 
1 Lake Erie from Lake Ontario, and will enable 
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" us to form some estimate of the ships and 
" boats that must pass through these canals, 
" bearing the riches of the Western world to the 
" Atlantic ocean. Nor are these regions in a 
" state of nature, and without inhabitants : they 
" are, indeed, thinly peopled in proportion to 
" their extent, but nearly three millions are scat- 
" tered over them ; and from the known rapidity 
" of the increase of the population in new coan- 
" tries, the period is not distant when the quan- 
" tities of produce will be so great as to compel 
" an enlargement of the present dimensions) of 
V the canal, great and magnificent as they are, 

"It has been found from experience, that 
" when agricultural produce had to be carted 6ne 
" hundred and thirty miles, it ceased to be worth 
" raising, as the expense of bringing it (a barrel 
" of flour, for example) so far, added to the «ost 
"of production, equals or exceeds the market 
"price;' hence, at this distance, a check is put 
'.'upon the agriculture and improvement of any 
" country. It has been also found that water- 
** carriage, such as that which the Wetland cabal 
" opensi is to lanck&rriage as one to twenty-five ; 
M consequently commodities can be conveyed by 
w canal and lake' navigation, three thousand two- 
" hundred and fifty miles, ■ as cheaply as , one 
'.' hundred and thirty -by' cartage. Bat as one 
"' hundred and thirty miles of land-carriage ceases 
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' to be profitable, let us take one hundred miles 
' as the limit at which a positive advantage ac- 

* crues ; and then a ton of goods will, be carried 
' by water 2,500 miles at the same rate that 
.' they can be transported one hundred miles by 
' land. In applying these facts, deduced by ex~ 
' perience, to North America, we see the cer- 
c tainty of improving countries, which but for 
' this must for ever have remained in a state of 
■*■■ nature, totally inaccessible to civilized man, 

* and discover grounds for believing that all the 
■* productions of the Upper Valley of the Missis- 
' sippi, the settlement of which is now commen- 

* cing, will be conveyed to the ocean by the 
? Welland canal ; thus opening a farther extent 
■' of country of 825,000 square miles. Indeed, 
' the communication between the Canadian seas 
■' and the river Mississippi is now practicable 
( at high water. In the spring, loaded boats of 
' a considerable size pass from Lake Michigan 
' into the Illinois, river, which falls into the 

* Mississippi, and by the Miami river into the 
'Wabash, another tributary stream of the Mis- 
:< sissippi ; but it would engage us too much in 
1 detail, to point put the extraordinary facilities 
' which a bountiful Creator has afforded for 
'■' opening water-commuaicationB between the 

* different parts of this vast continent. Enough 
'■' hae been stated to show the great quantities of 

d2 
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' produce which of necessity must pass through 
' the Welland canal into the Canadas. 

" As the Welland canal, and that which passes 
' through the State of New York from Lake 
' Erie to the tide waters of the Hudson, are in 
:( some-degree rivals, it may not be out of place 
:< to state the superior advantages of the former. 

1. " The Welland canal, passing on the dia- 
" meter, of an ellipsis forty-one miles long; 
" unites both lakes, at little more than half the 
" length of the present communication, by Buf- 
" feloe, and the falls of the Niagara. 

2. " Ships passing the Grand River, where 
" the Welland Canal begins, have to sail- down 
" Lake Erie, about forty miles, to the mouth of 
" the New York canal ; and here they are nearly 
" as far from Lake Ontario as they were at the 
" entrance of the Welland Canal. 

3. " The Welland Canal has two outlets : ves- 
" sels may pass from Lake Ontario by the Grand 
" River, into the broadest part of Lake Erie; or 
" they may proceed down, the Welland into the 
" Niagara river, and thence by Buflaloe into 
" Lake Erie. 

4. " Vessels, have access three or four weeks 
" sooner every spring to the mouth of the Wel- 
" land Canal on Lake Erie, than to that of the 
" New. York Canal at Black Rock : add to this, 
" that vessels are often detained many days in the 
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" narrows between Black Rock and PoiniAbino, a 
" distance of nine miles; but vessels passing through 
" the Welland Canal get at once into the broad 
' ' take, and therefore make good their passage. 

5.' " The New York Canal commences about 
'-five hundred miles from the sea, of which three 
'■' hundred and fifty-three is a boat-navigation, at 
!< the end of which you are farther from the market 
"of New York than you are from Montreal, at 
" the extremity of the ship navigation opened by 
" the Welland Canal. 

6. " The Welland Canal will bring all the com- 
" modities of the western countries, without 
" breaking bulk, within one hundred and twenty 
( miles of Montreal, and this distance may be 
" passed in less than two days by large boats, on 
' account of the rapidity of the stream; and it 
: ' will probably, in a few years, be rendered ca- 
' pable of steam-navigation. 

7. " The Welland Canal opens an uninter- 
■ rupted navigation from Prescott and Ogdens- 
' burgh on the St. Lawrence, for all craft used in 
■' navigating the Canadian seas, to the western 
' shores of the Lakes Huron and Michigan, and 
'■by removing a trifling obstruction, to the head 
'of Lake Superior, a distance of more than 1200 
:( miles, or upwards of 3000 miles along the 
" shores. 

" Improvements suggest and assist each other, 
'and tend to the nourishment and develope- 
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' meat of that vivifying principle, which exalts one 
' nation above another, and which connects the 
' distant branches of the parent stem to each 
' other, by the ties of a common origin, of mutual 
' attachment, and of reciprocal advantage : that 
' principle, which has enabled Great Britain to 
'* maintain the character of being at the same 
' time the first nation in war, the first in manu- 
( ractures, and the first in public improvements ; 
' that principle, which enabled the small and 
' scattered population of theCanadas successfully 
' to resist the repeated inroads of their powerful 
' invaders in war, and which it is hoped may in 

* peace enable them to follow the great example 
' of the mother-country in the career of improve- 
' ment, and like her to derive wealth and power 

* from the honourable exertion of individual en- 
' terprise. 

" Amongst those public works which bestow 
' wealth and power on nations, and confer per- 
' manent distinction on individuals, there are 
' none of equal importance or celebrity with the 
' construction of canals. The conquests of 
' Louis the XTVth are forgotten, or remembered 
' only to be held up to execration ; but the canal 
' of Languedoc remains a blessing to France, 
' and to his name — a monument of imperishable 
' renown. The Duke of Bridgwater's rank and 
' wealth would not have preserved his name 
' from oblivion; but he will always be remem- 
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" bered, as the man who embarked his fortune 
" in constructing the first canal in Great -Britain, 
" regardless alike of popular prejudices, of 
" friendly remonstrances, and of prophetic threats 
" of ruin. And the cutting of a canal for ship- 
" navigation round the tremendous cataract of 
" Niagara, by the small colony of Upper Canada, 
" will serve as a noble example of enterprise to 
" this and to future ages. 

" The Welland Canal is one of those rare 
" measures which, though of immense magnitude, 
" is of comparatively easy and certain accomplish- 
" ment. The natural advantages of the ground, 
" combined with the inexhaustible supply of 
" water, are such as no other canal ever had, or 
"can have; and when finished on the intended, 
" scale, it will be one of the grandest works ever 
" effected by any country, or by any nation. No 
" work in Europe, or in Asia, ancient or modern, 
" will bear a comparison with it in usefulness 
"to an equal extent of territory; and it will 
" yield only to the canal which may hereafter 
u unite the Pacific with the Atlantic Ocean, 
" through the Isthmus of Darien. 

" But each undertaking has its own peculiar 
" advantages ; and the Welland Canal will pos- 
" sess some even over the projected canal of 
" Darien.' The Pacific Ocean is already access- 
" ible by navigating round the Cape of Good 
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" Hope, or Cape Horn; but the interior seas of 
" North America, which contain more than half 
" of the fresh water in this planet/ and whose 
" fertile and extensive shores are destined to. be 
" peopled by an active, intelligent/ and. enter- 
" prising race, boasting their descent froth Eng- 
" land, and preserving and perpetuating her 
" language and her institutions, can only be 
" approached in ships through the WellantJ 
" Canal*." 

The Canadas admit of an accession of inhabi- 
tants to any amount. Mr. Felton states that 
Lower Canada is capable of containing six mil- 
lions of wheat-consumers ; and Mr. Boulton, that 
six or seven millions would not be an over-popu- 
lation for Upper Canada: numbers which far 
exceed any emigration which can be carried on, 
but which do not seem too great for the country, 
when we reflect upon the vast commerce which 
must in time flow into it from the western regions 
to which we have adverted. But, eligible as 
these vast countries are for the purpose of settle- 
ment, it would seem that casual emigrants gene- 
rally prefer going to the United States, unless, 
indeed, a discrepancy of opinion among the 
gentlemen, in their evidence respecting the dis- 
position of these emigrants landing at Quebec, 

, ■ * First Report of the Directors. 
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can be -satisfactorily explained. - The average 
number that annually land is 10,000; and it is 
stated by Mr. Felton, that not more than 500 
remain in Lower Canada, and 1,500 in Upper 
Canada. A very different statement is given by 
another gentleman, who seems to account satis- 
factorily for the. seeming contradiction. Happen- 
ing to be the dispenser of the benevolence of the 
Society of Friends to strangers at York, he states 
that very few emigrants coming to Canada by 
the way of Quebec go to remain permanently in 
the States, although they frequently travel there 
to work for a time, in order to get money. - Re- 
turning with their earnings, they purchase cattle, 
or hire assistance to clear their farms. Many of 
these go for some years every summer till they 
have acquired some stock, and are able to employ 
themselves profitably on their own locations. 
That, this is the more correct statement, the 
writer has had the best means of ascertaining. 
Some emigrants have, no doubt, been deceived 
by Americans in passing up the River St. Law- 
rence, on their way to Upper Canada, and been 
induced to go into the United States; but the 
greater number soon discover the imposition 
which has been practised upon them, and return 
to the British Provinces. Such deceptions are 
now less successful, as the loss of time and pro- 
perty which . they ■ who have tried the United 
States have experienced have become generally 
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known ; and it is no longer matter of opinion but 
of interest to prefer the Colonies. Lands can be 
obtained with great facility in the British Pro- 
vinces, and on the most advantageous terms, 
while in the United States they are dear, and 
the title uncertain. So sensible are emigrants 
of the greater eligibility of our Colonies, that 
hundreds of those who have landed at New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, find their way 
into the Canadas. Nor are the advantages 
offered by these fine provinces of a temporary 
nature, but will continue for hundreds of years. 
For it is impossible to contemplate the map of 
America without being struck with the magnitude 
and value of the possessions which Great Britain 
still retains in that quarter of the world. Indeed, 
many are of opinion that the most important 
section of North America still forms part of her 
dominions ; embracing all the best fisheries, and 
the most commodious harbours, which, from their 
particular position, in conjunction with our West 
Indian colonies, give her the complete command 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and all the coast and har- 
bours of the United States. The British North 
American territories extend across the whole 
continent, and exceed one million of square miles 
— a surface, doubtless, including many extensive 
lakes and rivers ; much land, totally incapable of 
cultivation, and scarcely containing 800,000 inha- 
bitants, but certainly capable of subsisting fifty 
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millions, and forming, from its advantageous 
position, the key to the North Western world. 
Of these advantages British statesmen are daily 
becoming more sensible ; and (as is observed in 
a quotation in the Report of the Emigration Com- 
mittee) should the tide of emigration be directed 
towards them, " millions" will soon be " added to 
" those who speak the English language, and carry 
" with them the liberty, the laws, and the sympa- 
" thies, of their native country." " The defence 
" of these colonial possessions would in a short 
" time be supplied within themselves, and their 
" increasing prosperity would soon relieve the 
" mother-country from pecuniary demands that 
" are now indispensable, and their prosperity in 
"its re-action would augment the wealth and 
" resources of the mother-country itself." 

Moreover, our North American colonies have 
peculiar claims to the affection of the British 
nation. Nova Scotia, including New Brunswick, 
stood faithful when surrounded with rebellion. 
The Canadas are a proud memorial of former 
times — a standing record of ancient glory: for 
they were torn from the most gallant nation of 
Europe, the rivals and opponents of English 
greatness; and after the American revolution, 
they became the asylum of those brave men, who 
risked their lives, and sacrificed their property 
to maintain the unity of the British empire. 
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III.— That the Experiments made, both by 
Government and ■ Individuals, have been emi- 
nently successful. 

Such are the fine countries which the Com- 
mittee recommend as the seats of emigration, hot 
wild and barren regions, fax removed from civi- 
lised life, but possessing many of the advan- 
tages and accompaniments of cultivated society. 

In going to these colonies, the emigrants meet 
with countrymen and friends ; they are exposed 
to no great privation, and are very soon put in 
the way of providing comfortably for themselves 
and their families. ' 

The Committee state, that while the English, 
Scotch, and Irish evidence establish the fact, that 
this redundant population is practically found to 
repress the industry, and even sometimes 'to 
endanger the peace of the mother-country, the 
colonial evidence uniformly concurs in opinion, 
that the industry and safety of the colonies will 
be materially encouraged and preserved by its 
reception. That a redundant population embit- 
ters and degrades the condition of the labourer 
has been already sufficiently shown ; nor does 
the cheapness of provisions remedy the evil;' oh 
the contrary, distress' is often the greatest when 
agricultural produce is at the lowest price. If a 
labourer offering his strength and energy can find 
no employment, what is it to him that provisions 
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are cheap ? He has no wages to purchase them, 
low as they . are, • and therefore suffers all the 
horrors of famine in the midst of plenty. Left 
without relief, his mind is paralyzed, and he 
sinks into despair, or, becoming fearless and 
hardened, he joins in tumult and- insurrection ; 
bloodshed follows, and thousands who, but for 
that unhappy situation which they could not 
remedy, might have been honest and peaceable 
members of society, are given up of necessity to 
military execution. 

What but the poor-laws, and the active bene- 
volence of the public, have prevented convulsions 
during the' recent stagnation of trade and manu- 
factures. ? and, if the redundant population conti-- 
nue to increase, and no vent be found for its 
removal, no exertions can prevent the most 
frightful consequences — consequences which can- 
not be contemplated at a distance without horror 
and. dismay. The facts, therefore, established 
by. this evidence, proclaim aloud approaching 
danger. In England and Scotland patience may 
endure- some time longer, because there is some 
little hope that the evils which the labourer so 
poignantly feels may- yet pass -away; but in 
Ireland insurrection .is at hand. If, therefore, 
the working classes continue to increase, and the 
improvements in machinery to supersede manual 
labour shall advance more rapidly than new 
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channels of industry can be discovered, the day 
is not distant, if legislative redress be not 
granted, when general anarchy through the United 
Kingdom will ensue. It is no longer a matter of 
choice, much less of delay, but an immediate and 
pressing duty, which the Parliament, if they wish 
to save the country, have to perform. They must 
set themselves to the discovery and adoption of 
some effectual remedy for removing the distress 
of the labouring and manufacturing poor ; and 
that there is no remedy more effectual than an 
extensive emigration, conducted on liberal and 
wise principles, the colonial evidence triumph- 
antly proves. The emigrant, on arriving in a 
colony, clearly perceives that he has only to be 
industrious to render himself comfortable, inde- 
pendent, and happy. The first appearance is 
the worst, and may be somewhat depressing; 
but he soon becomes reconciled to his new place 
of abode, and although he may have many diffi- 
culties to encounter, they are not of that heart- 
rending sort which he felt in his native land. 
He has left behind all fear of poverty, or of not 
providing for his family ; nor is he terrified lest 
he should be unable for a single day to attend 
to his labours,. or lest employment should fail. 
He feels that all depends upon himself and his 
family; he, therefore, trains up his children to 
habits of industry, occupies them in labour con- 
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dncive to their health, and consistent with their 
age. His time is now at his own disposal ; no 
task-master to goad him, or to reproach and 
threaten him, should he be a minute behind his 
hour of commencing bis labour. Secure of abun- 
dance of food for himself and his children, he 
can time his employment according to his con- 
venience. But the advantages of emigration will 
be most forcibly illustrated by the facts recorded 
in the evidence. 

: , And first, — Of Voluntary Emigration. 

It appears, from Mr. Buchanan's evidence 
(p. 169), that about ten thousand emigrants have 
annually arrived at Quebec for the last ten years, 
and about . the same number have gone to the 
United States. These are, for the most part, 
exceedingly poor.; and before they advance 
beyond Montreal, and many before they leave 
Quebec, have not a single penny remaining of 
their little store : this forces thousands to remain 
in Quebec and Montreal, at both which places 
there is, during the .summer months, a great 
demand for Labour. Those that are frugal 
and industrious save a great part, perhaps half 
their wages, and pass on to Upper Canada 
towards the approach of winter. Others again, 
less provident, and finding their earnings very 
considerable, and much more than they had been 
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accustomed to receive, . think . themselves, very 
well off already, and, instead of going upon land, 
as- they had intended, remain in- the, -towns* 
The total stagnation of business during.. the 
winter-months, and the severity: of the weathajj, 
reduce them to great distress; and though. then- 
wages during summer had been great, they bad 
been thoughtlessly expended, and they become 
a burthen on the community. Taught by bitter 
experience the folly of their conduct, they cpaj.- 
monly proceed in the spring to Upper Canada, 
in order to go upon land, as the only means- <qf 
protecting them from a return to misery and 
want. Leaving the few who still remain, in 
wretched poverty in the towns, let us follow 
those who make their way to the Upper Pro- 
vince. It is evident that, arriving under circum- 
stances so deplorable, their chance of success 
would, in the opinion of a stranger, be altogether 
hopeless, and that no concatenation of events 
could ever occur sufficiently favourable- to transf- 
form such- miserable wretches into wealthy -an<j 
independent yeomen. Yet such changes daily 
take place, and we put the case in the worst 
possible aspect ; because, if such emigrants com, 
monly succeed, how certain will the success of 
those be who come out. with a little property, or 
under the protection of Government. Now, 
great as their distress is, the blessing of health 
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is done necessary to enable them soon to remove 
It all,' and to look forward, not merely to the 
possession of a competency, but even to the 
accumfllation of property. Measures have been 
taken by the Colonial Government of UppeT 
Canada, to give emigrants locations of land in 
any district which they may prefer. After fixing 
upon their lots, they begin to consider how they 
shall improve them ; and, though it may appear 
somewhat incongruous "in a country like this, 
where the cry of ' capital ' is in every mouth, and 
Where all our riches are attributed to its imme- 
diate operation, to talk of poor emigrants'' clear* 
ing and cultivating land without a shilling in 
their pocket, yet the thing is of daily occurrence 
in all the provinces of North America; and, 
although they are some years longer in becoming 
independent than those who have been assisted 
by Government, their ultimate success is equally 
certain. After getting their land, we shall sup- 
pose that an emigrant has no means whatever 
(the case of thousands) to enable him to proceed 
in its immediate cultivation : he goes therefore in 
quest of labour, hires himself to some farmer, or 
to some family in one of the towns or villages, 
for all-work ; if single, his wages may average 
eight dollars per month, with board and lodging; 
if he has a family, he receives from half a dollar 
to three shillings and sixpence per day. In 
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either case he saves some money, and has nothing 
to fear but sickness. This sometimes throws 
him back ; but in general the country is healthy. 
After labouring for some months in this way, he 
removes to bis land, builds a small hut with, the 
assistance of his neighbours ; for, if there be no 
previous settlement in the township, three or four 
enter it together. He now brings his provisions 
and his family to his hut. and begins to clear bis 
land. The best time for this class of persons to 
go upon land is in the autumn. The provisions 
last till the spring crop is put in, consisting of. 
Indian corn and potatoes, and perhaps an acre 
of barley or spring wheat. When (his is done, 
the emigrant leaves his family to take care, of 
his farm, and goes into the settlement to labour, 
or, if he can rind no work near him, he pro- 
ceeds to the Welland canal, or to some of the 
public works in the United States, and returns 
not, perhaps, again till winter. His family haye in 
the mean time secured his crop ; and having now 
plenty of provisions for the whole year, his wages 
are expended in purchasing such necessaries as 
are indispensable, wearing apparel and bed- 
clothes; or, if a small stock of those articles still 
remain, a cow is bought.. During the winter he 
advances with his clearing, and by the second 
spring he may, if industrious, have cleared eight 
or ten acres, part of which he lays down in grass, 
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and the remainder is. . planted with potatoes, 
Indian corn, oats, or barley, and wheat. He 
continues for several years,, perhaps, the same 
process, with this difference, that he returns 
earlier in the autumn to sow fall wheat ; and 
when he is able to purchase a good yoke of oxen, 
he finds it no longer profitable to work, for others, 
but employs himself entirely on his own farm. 
These observations are founded on facts ten 
thousand times repeated. It is a process which, 
.in Upper Canada, is continually going forward ; 
but the evidence furnishes details which present 
it in, still more vivid colours. 

In 1816, Mr. Buchanan, on assuming the office 
of British Consul at New York, was applied to 
by a great number of British subjects, chiefly 
from, the North of Ireland, whose situation was 
so bad, that he made a representation to Govern- 
ment in their behalf. Lord Castlereagh autho- 
rised him to expend the amount of ten, dollars 
upon each; and having ascertained that they 
would be received in Upper Canada, and obtain 
a, grant of lands, the Consul made arrangements 
to send them to that colony. By judicious ma- 
nagement, these persons were transported from 
New York to York, Upper Canada, for about 
five dollars each, and weje soon, after settled in 
the township of Cavan. .. - „ , ... 

One of the witnesses says, that he happened 
e2 
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to be building a house when these emigrants 
landed at York; and employed.a great number of 
them in the brick-yard, and .that .they had no 
other money,, so far as he could see, but what 
they earned. . That afterwards they went -to .the 
American canal to work during the summer, and 
came back with their wages ; and this they con- 
tinued to do lifcl they had made great improve- 
ments; after which they remained on their farms, 
it being then more profitable to work for. them- 
selves than for wages. These people began their 
settlement in 1317, and, from the last official 
ratum, it appears that the population of the 
township amounts to nine hundred. and seventy- 
six; that there is a great quantity, of surplus 
produce, a good stock of cattle, and a consi- 
derable number of horses. The Attorney-general 
of Nova Scotia says, " There is now a. settlement 
".going -on, which Lord Dalhousie put under, my 
" management ; and, for that purpose, he allotted 
" to met tract of country, on which I placed a 
" great number of emigrants from Cork and. the 
" neighbourhood of Waterford. The first five 
"families that I settled in Irish Town .had. not,.. I 
" am sure, five shillings, among them; they sub- 
sisted upon the potatoes and herrings, , and 
"other things w&cb I gave them. About forty 
" or fifty bushels of potatoes, and half a. barrel 
' q£. .herrings, will, be a ^sufficient prosiaian for 
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*' one «f these families for a year ; and next year 
" they are able to provide for : themselves. These 
■*' settlers had' to go into-a wilderness about six 
*' miles from the road ; but the neighbouring 
" inhabitants, whom I beggedto go and assist 
*'■ them, helped to cut them out a path, chopped 
"*• the wood, and raised their houses. In the 
■** spring they got -some potatoes and seed ; and 
■* these families amount now to at least twenty - 
w five, in the course of five years ; for the people 
v.* who come out write home to their friends, 
**■ telling how comfortably they are settled, and 
** their friends raise heaven and earth to come. 
** This eolony, or settlement, lies between the great 
" Subinacade lake and the Windsor road. Every 
* year brings out a little addition ; for the old 
$' settlers can now receive their countrymen and 
•*' relations without any trouble, as they have 
V- abundance of provisions. In this way the set- 
** tlement is increasing in the ratio of about 
ft seven or eight families every year. They have 
•f given me, I believe, between seventy ■ and 
*' eighty pounds, which they have saved out of 
v their earnings, and which I -am to apply in 
" sending out their relations and -friends. The 
*' last time I visited them, I asked how they 
" were situated ? and they said, tell our masters 
" at home, that we would not exchange situations 
"with them. The way they become possessed 
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" a farmer the use of a ooW in calf, for twenty 
" shillings, and they keep the cow till the foJ- 
" lowing spring, on account of her calf, and than 
" they return her in calf to the farmer, as they 
" had received her ; the calf, which they hare 
" thus acquired, soon becomes a cow, and has 
" calves, which they rear, and thus acquire cat" 
'* tie ; and in the same manner they get a stock 
" of sheep- The people of Irish Town have now 
" sheep, cows, oxen, and horses ; and are living 
" in a great degree of comfort." This statement 
shows from what an extreme degree of poverty 
these people can, in a little time, get into a 
tolerable degree of affluence. The same inteuV 
gent witness states, that he has received more 
than two hundred pounds from about twenty-five 
families. The head of one of them had been in 
the country about twelve years, and had laboured 
two or three years in the colony before he wa* 
able to settle ; and has now been settled about 
nine years. Three families have been able; 
within three or four years after their first settle- 
ment, to send funds to bring some of their friends 
out, and he had from one sixteen pounds, and from- 
two others seven or eight pounds each. Thus, it 
appears that thousands of emigrants go to the 
colonies of their own accord, and not only draw 
others after them, but send to them assistance, 
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tbatttbey»iyowi»Q«Bt.witb.grMtercoin&ft. it 
iKtBwtheyiiftvevatfiret, t»aiiy mow difficulties 
to. encounter and privations to endure, thao emi- 
grants sent out by Government ; tmt still they 
aw 'able to bear up against and to overcome 
tbetnalL 

We have represented the case of these voluntary 
emigrants in the worst form possible, yet their 
sufferings are nothing in .comparison to what they 
endure in this country. First ; they have abun*- 
danee of food for themselves and families. Se^ 
eond ; they have the hope, amounting almost to 
a -certainty, of becoming one day independents 
while at home them is no hope^— no prospect of 
amelioration. There cannot* therefore, be. a, mote 
cwel> deception, than an attempt to prevent such 
men from emigrating, by eloquent descriptions 
o£ the dangers, difficulties, and hardships which 
mend the settlement of new countries j ibr the j 
d© not flow apply to any of -the British ooloniGSi. 
Xhe (privations and impedimenta of the. first setr 
fjejnent bare long since passed away— -noappre- 
hetnuxt need be entertained a£wild.beasts-*u£ 
climate— of famine— or ultimate failure of sup- 



In turning from the voluntary emigration of 
the poor, to the experiments made by govern- 
ment* we shall he able to place the subject in a 
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atiil more pleasing; .and' 'happy point b£ view. 
The first experiment, in point of time, was that 
of the Lanark settlement, which was formed in the 
year 1890, under the following circumstainaeB.' u 
The distress arising from the want of work, 
and the very low wages given to such as jrese 
employed, induced a great number of mechanics, 
manufacturers, and labourers, in Glasgow,- La- 
nark, and other places in the West of Scotland, 
to petition government to grant them lands m 
Canada, a free passage, and assistance to mam* 
tain their families till they could raise a crop; 
Government acceded to their prayer, allowing 
about 11/. 3*. 6|d. for each man, woman, and 
child, and a grant of land to every man, of twenty* 
one years of age, and upwards. About nine 
hundred were thus assisted, who scon after sailed 
for Quebec ; one hundred and seventy-six were 
afterwards enabled to follow, by means of sub- 
scriptions, raised in their behalf in London, and 
Glasgow. It was an unfortunate circumstance, 
that theseason was so far advanced when they 
set sail, for the summer was over before they 
could get upon their lands. Had they been two 
mouths earlier, they would have been able to 
have erected log. houses;, and cleared two or 
three acres, and made themselves comfortable 
before the rainy, and cold weather commenced. 
But the frost came on before they were prepared; 
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and occasioned not only a great deal of discom- 
"fort; but much discouragement. Nevertheless 
the greater number overcame' every difficulty, 
and having made themselves warm and comfort- 
able, assisted their less able or enterprising 
neighbours. . 

■The accounts which these settlers transmitted 
. to Scotland were so favourable, that thousands 
were anxious to emigrate, and in the following 
spring made preparations for that purpose. But 
government would not agree to furnish the same 
terms to more than eighteen hundred. Such 
was the desire to emigrate, that much difficulty 
was found in selecting this number out of' the 
many thousands that were pressing forward to 
be: included. This division, consisting of about 
nineteen hundred, sailed early in the spring, and 
were forwarded from Quebec to Lanark without 
loss of time, so that they reached their lands 
early in the summer. This gave them a great 
advantage,' as the industrious were able to build 
houses, and make improvements upon their lands 
before the winter commenced ; and had not the 
uncommon wetness of the season caused the dy- 
sentery to make its appearance among them; by 
which a few were carried off, they might have 
■been said to have been exposed to no difficulties 
or privations. These two emigrations, though 
trifling in number, compared to the population 
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of the district, ftem whence they came, produced 
the most beneficial remits. The dktTBBsas «f 
the lower orders had engendexed a,, sprit of dis- 
content, which was at one time rather alarming; 
and yet, notwithstanding the very few that emi- 
grated bore no proportion to the labouring and 
manufacturing classes left behind; still their de- 
parture produced readier employment and better 
wages. Few of these settlers knew any thing 
of farming, the moat of them had been always 
accustomed to live in towns, and to be employed 
in weaving, and other occupations of a sedenr- 
tary nature within doors; yet it was surprising 
how soon their habits were changed, and how 
rapidly they learned to handle the axe, and the 
saw, and to perform the laborious task of clearing 
land. But animated by the certainty of inde- 
pendence, they have made astonishing progress- 
Large fields are now cleared around every bouse, 
the quantity of grain raised is very coa&iderabie, 
and a grist and saw miU hare been erected for 
the convenience of the settlement In fine* the 
Scotch settlers, with a very few exceptions, are 
all living in abundance, comfort, and happiness: 
different, indeed, is their situation, from those of 
the same class who are still in Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood. living on their own land in 
ease and affluence, they, cannot but feel grateful 
to government for rescuing them iron* wwsjUand 
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misery. : Bat Lanark fs only a part of the greet 
military settlement which commenced in 1816, 
under the superintendence of the Quarter -master- 
general, and which extends over a large and fer- 
tile tract 6f country between the St Lawrence 
and the Ottawa rivers. Here the discharged 
officers and soldiers were placed, and were al- 
lowed one year's provisions, implements of hus- 
bandry, articles to assist them in building theft! 
houses, and grants of land from one hundred to 
twelve hundred acres, according to their rank. 
This settlement, which was an impenetrable forest' 
in 1816, now contains nearly ten thousand inha- 
bitants: some of the first settlers have gone 
away; but their places have been speedily sup- 
plied by persons of more industry. The Woods 
are gradually disappearing, and luxuriant crops 
rising in their stead. The roads are improving*, 
and the means of communication between the 
different parts of the country are becoming dairy 
more easy. The huts first erected by the settlers 
are giving place by degrees to more substantial 
and comfortable dwellings. In December, 1822, 
the military supermtendance terminated its la- 
bours with great credit, having found a wilder* 
ness, and left a most flourishing Colony ; but as 
the population was so large, end the country so 
well settled, it was deemed necessary to drop 
the military establishment, and to leave things in 
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foturetd the ; direction of thVprovincial govViri*- 
ment 

- The capital of the district is called Perth, con- 
sisting of nearly two hundred houses. In this 
town the courts of justice are held. The houses 
are all built of wood, except the court-house, the 
goal, and a merchant's shop, which are of brick. 
Besides Perth, there are within the district two 
thriving villages, Richmond and Lanark; but 
none of the three will become for a long time 
either large or populous: for in this country all 
live by agriculture, and there are no roamrfacl 
iures to increase the size of the towns. ■ -v 

A canal is just now commencing between the 
Ottawa or Grand River, and Kingston, ' whigh 
will run through the military settlement,— a 
work which, when finished, will greatly improve 
the country, give occupation to a great number 
of labourers, and bring a market to the farmer's 
door. -■■' i 

Though the population of this settlement be 
already great, yet there is much land still unoci 
cupied, and room for many hundred families, 
who might be placed on farms, at a very sttfall 
distance from neighbours, well watered, pos- 
•sessing a fertile soil, arid many local advantages; 
On the whole, *wheti it is recollected that iris 
only nine yesirs-smee the first tree was but 'down, 
4fce -progress' mast 'appear astonishing even to 
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thpse who have been in the- habit of viewing 
rising settlements. 

Ip.the year ,1 8?3 it was; considered desirable, 
-Kith reference to the state of the south of Ireland 
at that time, tp encourage a partial emigration, 
more as an experiment than, with any view that; 
an emigration pn .so small a scale could produce 
any very beneficial results. Mr. Robinson was 
appointed superintendant of this emigration; and 
immediately proceeded to the neighbourhood of 
Cork, to collect such as were disposed to go to 
Canada. He endeavoured to get small farmers, 
who had been dispossessed of their land, and. 
particularly such persons as had been brought 
up ,iu habits of agriculture. When he first made 
the terms public, upon which the Government had 
agr,eed to send out settlers to Canada, they were 
received with jealousy by the people, who 
seemed to consider it a plan of the Government 
to get rid of them, rather than relieve them; and 
this opinion they were not slow in expressing to 
the superintendent. However, upon meeting 
with some of their friends, who had been in 
Canada, discharged soldiers and others, who 
were able to explain to them the. situation of the 
country, and the certainty .that,! all would get 
employment, their suspicion; vanished. And 
finding that the information whwjh they got in 
this. ; way. corresponded .with, what Government 
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Had told them, they began to think more seriously 
of the proposals offered them ; and, after some 
little time, many came forward to accept them. 
The feeling to emigrate now spread rapidly, and 
tfae superintendent found no difficulty in getting 
die number he wished for. He was directed in 
Ms selection by the principal noblemen and 
gentlemen of the country, and was) confined to 
such as were absolute paupers, or such as they 
wished to get rid of. 

The voyage to Quebec was prosperous, and 1 
attended with very few casualties ; and prompt 
arrangements baring been made, the emigrants 
were soon transported to Upper Canada. When 
they arrived at the place of tbeir destination, 
every thing seemed to turn out favourably.' 
Fortunately, the autumn was extremely pleasant, 
and free from rain ; and they suffered much less 
from exposure to the weather than could have 
been expected, or than they could have done 
earlier in the season, as there were neither flies 
nor musquitoes in the woods to annoy them. 
They were encamped in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of persons who had been placed on 
their lands three years before — many of whom 
were their countrymen; and they had thus an 
opportunity of seeing how far they had advanced 
in their improvements, and how comfortably they 
lived after three or four years' residence in the 
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country. This encouraged them exceedingly, 
The superintendant informed the committee, thai 
during the three months that he was with these 
poor people in the forest, it was but doing them t 
justice to state, that there was neither constable 
nor magistrate within twenty miles, and that they 
were at all times obedient to his orders, and 
never were persons more grateful for any little 
acts of kindness. The testimony in favour of 
the prosperous state of this emigration is most 

, Mr. Boulton says, that they are all perfectly 
contented, with a very few exceptions, and doing 
well:; and that he has seen forty or fifty letters 
from them to their friends in Ireland, expressing 
tho highest satisfaction at their change of circum- 
stances, and recommending their correspondents 
to leave no stone unturned to join them : and 
another witness informs the committee, that 
having occasion to go to the eastern part of the 
province last February, he saw two or three of 
the Irish emigrants of 1823, in the village of 
Brockville, who were extremely pleased with 
their situation, and had cams to sell part of their 
produce. He likewise understood from several 
gentlemen residing in Brockville, that many of 
the settlers had a considerable surplus that year 
to sell ;. that one family had so much as twenty- 
three barrels of hour to dispose of; and almost 
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all- had some ; that itfiey were peaeeablev and 
well-behaved, and had gained : upon ' the good 
opinion ■ of their neighbours, who looked upon 
them at first with.saspio.ion. And Mr. Maskfemd 
says, that, according to his information, theses- 
tiers of 1823 were managing very well, and that 
they were very comfortable and happy. ■■ ■ 

Mr. Boulton further states, that lie actually 
saw the emigrants of 1828 in good health, and 
well clothed, and like the other rahabi&tate -»'df 
the province ; that although he did not see.itfefttr 
houses, he yet knows perfectly well how they'aW 
bsilt, as similar ones are to be seen -in evefy 
part of the country. They are square log biiiltf- 
inge, made of the trunks of trees, the vacancies 
of which are filled up with plaster. They are 
dry and 'warm; being impervious to the weather; 
and far superior to the cabins which these people 
had occupied in Ireland. . . --.of- 

The emigration of 1825 was on a mora et&tew- 
eive scale than that, of 1823, the formerscoHBisting 
of. 3,024. and the .latter of ■ only fi68 ; and up to 
this, date it has been .equally successful. 1 The 
transports conveying the .emigrants ifrom Cbrk 
to Quebec .had remarkably short passages. A 
proper .person had been appointed to receive 
them on ■ landing. They were forwarded from 
Quebec to Kingston without delay, where they 
wore encamped for a>short space, till .the super- 
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wierp -w- be , settled.: This . was found iti every 
leaped* ■■■etigibtevthersod fertile, the water-com- 
taHtrdaetibndiavow'able, aad such ae allowed the 
jwevisionsf and, stores, to proceed more than hay 
THUpj towatd* the -intended . settlement. Having 
examined; the capabilities of the country, the 
pKgerifitendant returned to Kingston, and. mode 
arrangements for transporting the emigrants to 
'<3ohs«jRg, .the landing-place on the lake nearest 
the; laadsiaHotted for their reception. The: Bum* 
mer being very warm, the fever and ague made 
tte,«ppeasattce among the emigrants at Kingston 
and i afterwards atCobourg: it was not, howewei-, 
^prae among them than, among. the old settlers; 
<bu£ ,had they not been encamped in the open 
mM*f during the heat, the fever would have 
Jitcea mure general, . and they.' would haveJieen 
tormented with the flies . which ■ swarm in :the 
wettfe daring the summer months. The casual- 
tjesiase not been greater,, nor indeed equal to 
wihatmight 'have been ■ expected ; and now. they 
afie/all settled in comfcrtaMelOg&oustts on their 
sfeBpfectinralots, audaie iaafair way of realram; 
^ei^ expectation that GOUkL ha\se been formed 
of them. • They have .tieeii imrformly obedient, 
aitd well conducted ; and.were trasily employed, 
duftmgithe last winter, cieaTing J .tlie land fix a 
spsrog-eropJ ■ ■ V I. am -bare living, in the ~wy 
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" midst of them," says Mr. Stewart, in a letter 
to the Rev. Mr. Crowley, ". and atrall times take 
" an opportunity of conversing with them on their 
" affairs ; and I have always-found them satisfied 
' ' and happy : some of, them have told me, . with 
" tears in their eyes, .that they never knew, what 
" happiness was until now. . In general,: they are 
" making great exertions in clearing land, such 
" indeed as astonish many ofthe old settlers. I 
" conceive that, this is in general owing to the 
". great care that Mr. Robinson the superintend-! 
" ant has shown, in regard to their complaints, 
"and studying. their wants. Not one. complaint 
" has there been made against them by any of 
" the old-settlers; and it is the general opinion, 
" that where so largo a body of people are 
" brought together, none can conduct themselves 
"better*."— Colonel Fitz Gibbon says, I. am a 
native of that part of Ireland whence these set- 
tlers came. I. speak their own. language, and 
have conversed with many of .them ; and I do 
assure those, .who feel an interest in the, welfare 
of these poor people,, that they make a very just 
estimate of the circumstances in .which .Govern- 
ment has placed them,, and. are grateful, in the 
highest degree, for all. that has been done for 
them. They are almost all settled in their lots, 
(Dec. 26, 1825,) and are making great exertions ; 
some of them to an extent almost incredible. 

* Report, pages £86 and 887. 
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Other testimonies proving the hopeful state of the 
emigration of 1825 might be added ; but what 
has been given, with Colonel Talbot's statement, 
quoted in the Report, who visited the settlement 
with Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in February, 1826, are quite sufficient. 
IV.— That paupers will after seven years be 
able to repay, with ease, the expense of their 
emigration and settlement. — This account of the 
casual emigrations, and the experiments made 
by his Majesty's Government, leaves no room to 
doubt the certainty of the success that must at- 
tend any number that may be transported to the 
North American Colonies. These Colonies want 
population, and the want of it prevents their 
resources from coming into play; and, if their 
interest be considered, as it ought to be, the 
interest of the empire, any expense incurred, 
in removing the redundant population, cannot 
be considered but in a national point of view ; 
for you not only remove a starving popula- 
' tion, who are troublesome, and may be dan- 
gerous, bat change them into good settlers, and 
by increasing the wealth of the Provinces to 
which they are removed, reproduce much more 
than the sum spent in sending them out. Emi- 
gration, on a large scale, to the Colonies, has a 
twofold operation •- it not only renders the situation 
of the labourers left behind more comfortable, 
p2 
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but it increases the demand for labour* -by the 
supplies which the emigrants sood require, and. 
for which their industry enables them to pay. 
On every ground, therefore, the Committee are 
justified in recommending, to the serious deliber- 
ation of the house, the subject of emigration, as 
an obvious and immediate measure for correct- 
ing, in some degree, the redundancy of popula- 
tion, and for removing, or at least mitigating, the 
evils, which appear to result from its existence- 
But although it is evident, that this excess of 
population may not only be made comfortable* 
and, instead of continuing wretched themselves 
and spreading misery around them, contribute, 
to the wealth and strength of the empire, and 
that the benefits accruing to the mother-country, 
and the Colonies, would more than remunerate 
the expense incurred : so that even in a financial 
point of view, there would be gain, and hot loss ; 
yet all these advantages, great and obvious, aa 
they are, because they seem distant, and rather 
indirect than positive, are in danger of being loot, 
from the present state of the revenue : or rather 
perhaps from the commercial and calculating 
spirit of the age, which reduces every measure 
to arithmetical account, and values it by pounds, 
shillings and peace. Accordingly the expense 
of. adopting an extended system of emigration is 
held up by many, as. an insurmountable objec- 
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tion. The committee has therefore done, wisely 
in seeking to remove its force. • 

Recurring to the emigration of 1833, it ap- 
pears that the expense of settling a family, con- 
sisting of a man and woman, and two children, 
amounted to 22/. Is. Qd. per head ; but as, in the 
first operations, difficulties occur, which experi- 
ence, by introducing better arrangements, may 
reinove, the estimate' of 20/. per head, on which 
the vote was taken, may be safely assumed as 
the true value' for Upper Canada ; andif.suffi- 
cient for this Colony, it would be rather more 
than sufficient for the nearer Colonies of Lower- 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
Consequently the whole expense of settling a 
family of four in any of these provinces, would 
cost 80/. ; or if it be thought that five is nearer 
the average of families, the expense of taking 
them out, placing them on their lands, building a 
Fog-house, giving them provisions for a year, and 
implements of husbandry, would be 100/. It 
may indeed be fairly pronounced, that this sum 
may, by good management, be in time lessened 
even one-fourth; but it is better to place tho ob- 
jection in its strongest attitude, by striking a 
liberal average, and therefore the first estimate 
is retained. In what way is this money to be 
raised? Is the danger of the redundant popula- 
tion so great and immediate as to justify the Im- 
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periat Parliament in meeting it boldly, and by 
a magnanimous sacrifice to destroy it for ever ? 
Of this danger there can be no doubt ; and yet 
the Committee touch this part of the subject with 
timidity, are afraid of boldly- calling upon the 
nation to advance the necessary capital, and de- 
spair of being able to induce Parishes in Eng- 
land and Scotland, or the proprietors of land in 
Ireland, to contribute for this purpose, unless it 
can be demonstrably shown, that their interest, both 
general and pecuniary, will be benefited by such con- 
tributions. Yet nothmg'is so unbecoming a great 
people, as to starve, by an ill-timed parsimony, a 
measure of such undoubted importance aa.that of 
removing the redundant population. But happily 
for this measure, the evidence affords ample ma- 
terials for the demonstration required, and shows 
that the capital expended will be returned in full. 
The Colonial witnesses agree in stating that, 
at the expiration of seven years, every indus- 
trious settler will have a sufficient surplus of pro- 
duce beyond his necessary expenses, to pay with 
perfect ease 3/. 10s. annually, if the expense of 
placing him comfortably on his lands has been 
80L, or U 7s. 6d. if it has cost 100/. To the 
unanimity of this opinion there is one exception. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn says, " Generally 
" speaking, I think a settler would not fulfil any 
" engagement he might enter into for the repay- 
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" meat, at the end of seven years, of the money 
" received ;" and when the question was put more 
directly, he answers, " 1 think that, at the end of 
" that time (vie. seven years), you cannot reckon 
" upon receiving back by way of rent any part 
" of the expense you were put to in establishing 
" these settlers : for in more than half of the in- 
" stances you would not succeed at all, and in 
" many others you would not succeed without 
" legal process : the only thing would be by with- 
" holding the deed ; but if that were' done, the 
" consequence would be, that the settler would 
" consider it such a grievance that he would cease 
" to take any interest in his location, and would 
" leave it.-" 

As Colonel Cockburn had the superintendence 
of the military settlement for several years, and 
left it, on his resignation, in the most flourishing 
condition, his experience in locating settlers, on 
their lands, and observing their progress, has 
been very great; and therefore his opinion is 
deserving of much consideration. Now it so 
happens, that it is the very opinion which might 
have been expected from a gentleman of honour 
and integrity, who strictly and impartially ob- 
served the improvements of the peculiar kind of 
settlers, who were placed more immediately 
under his superintendence. They consisted 
chiefly of disbanded soldiers, who, for many 
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reasons, are not -the be^adapted, to.jnake^^rapjd 
improvements in. a new. .country :,. many arp .pf 
dissipated habits, they have not;baeiv3aj(istome<d 
to provide any thing for themselves,,. ; has* Ijjfed 
in comparative idleness, and, are .totally jnfiae- 
customed to hard labour: they seldom .have, cmj 
families when they commence farmers, awd ,ap» 
little disposed to remain closely on. their land*, ; 
they are not in general discharged, till they, have* 
arrived at that period of life, when new. habits 
are with difficulty formed, and too generally. 
want that sobriety, steadiness, and perseverance. 
which are essential to success in clearing, land,: 
yet, with all these drawbacks, if the ability of, 
such settlers to pay the required annuity at: the,, 
end of seven years be only doubtful, and attri- 
buted, even by Colonel Cockburn, rather to the 
want of inclination, or market, than ability, it 
establishes the certainty, that other settlers, who 
have been brought up to daily labour, of frugal-, 
and sparing habits, and who have been taught, 
forethought by severe experience, will : be, fluitft, 
able to pay the stipulated annuity at the, expi r , ; 
ration of seven years. . .■•>■: 

Another opinion given by Colonel Cockbum. 
is accounted for in the same way; namely, that 
provisions for eighteen, instead of twelve months, 
are required for the settlers: this he may hay* 
often found tp.be the. case with the soldiers, oc it 
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aiay hAWt©K^TKs«s6Jury,'!W)m the period' of 
the yeatat which 'the emigrant was placed on his 
land: ■ IF fixated in Jane or July, he requires 
more than'twelve months' provision, because he 
cannot gather his coirn till August or September 
•in'the next year; but if located in September, 
October or November, one year's provision is 
ample to enable every industrious emigrant to 
rttlse more food for himself and family than they 
can consume. Mr. Robinson, in speaking of the 
settlers whom he took out in 1823, says, that, 
after the expiration of the first year, they will 
be able to provide Indian corn and potatoes suf- 
ficient, and the latter supplies the place of oat- 
meal, 1 and 'those who have an opportunity of 
working out during harvest, may supply them- 
selves with wheaten bread. 
; 'The peculiar description of his settlers ac- 
counts also for the small improvements which 
(feloriel'Cockburn states they would make at the 
enii of one year, namely, three acres; which, 
wbulti riot give more than twelve or fifteen acres 
afftw expiration of seven years, when ihe time 
for cultivating the land cleared is taken into con- 
sideration. Now it appears, from Mr. Robinson's 
return, that many of his settlers, who were located 
late in 1833; had in 1825 cleared much more 
than this. And Mr..Boulton considers ten acres 
a "year not too much to expect; "but taking the 
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average. at six acres, and making allowance for 
the greater portion of time required ;every year 
to cultivate the land already cleared, it. is not a 
high average to fix the clear, land on every farm 
at the expiration of seven years at thirty acres. 
Indeed, persons accustomed to improve land, 
would think little of having in the same period 
fifty acres under cultivation.. But the ability of 
the settler to pay annually at the end of seven 
years the interest of the money expended in rer 
moving him from Europe,, and placing him upon 
his lands, is not confined to matter of opinion, 
but is more than proved by Mr. Robinson's re- 
turn of the state of his settlers of 1823. The 
number of families included in this return is 
120, and after reaping two crops, they had of 
cleared land 778 acres, cattle 302, hogs 201, 
grain. of different sorts, 4826 bushels, 21,469 
bushels of potatoes, 11,145 bushels of turnips; 
allowing a sufficient portion of this produce to 
be retained for the subsistence of the settlement 
till the gathering in of the next harvest, the value 
of the surplus which they might dispose of at the 
very lowest price, amounts to 1244/. Gs. 68..* ; 
and the value of their property, consisting of 
cleared land, cattle, and surplus grain, may be 
shown, from accurate calculation, to amount to 
7,662/. 6*. 6d. currency, or 6,896/. sterling. 
* Vide Appendix, No. I. 
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Now, supposing them to continue equally in- 
dustrious during the next five years, and surely 
they would improve rather than fall back, the 
capital of the settlement, or value of the property, 
will be more than 30,000/., and their surplus pro- 
duce for sale, above 5000/. Here then we have 
sufficient ability to pay; but will there be an in- 
clination? It is hardly credible that this will be 
wanting, if proper pains be taken to explain to 
the settlers the whole transaction. Indeed, a full 
explanation should take place before any candi- 
date for emigration is chosen, and the most 
clear understanding established, that government 
makes the advance expressly on the condition 
that it is to be repaid. Surely persons removed 
from a state of want and misery to one of 
comfort and comparative happiness, who have 
had every necessary supplied them till they were 
able to provide for themselves and families, and 
who have been allowed, for the space of seven 
years, to accumulate property before they were 
called upon to repay any part of the sum laid out 
for settling them, would gratefully fulfil their en- 
gagements: and, indeed, so much would their ideas 
enlarge with their ability, that they would consider 
it a small return for the advantages which they 
enjoy. Perhaps it would be more pleasing, and 
consequently politic, to admit of redeeming the 
annuity, instead of holding it perpetual. This 
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way of settling land, though at an expense to the 
farmer far greater, is almost universal in these 
colonies, and throughout the United States: 
consequently, the emigrant, coming out under the 
protection of Government, sees, on all sides, 
persons paying high interest on the price stipu- 
lated for their respective lots ; that this interest 
is rigidly exacted, and that, if the purchasers 
fail, he may be turned out of his farm, and lose 
all his improvements. They would scon,' there- 
fore, become familiar to this mode of settling,' arid 
would look forward to commence their payments 
at the end of the seven years, without apprebeni 
sion or dissatisfaction; but, if any should turn 
out perverse and refractory, and resist payment, 
they ought, without delay, to be compelled^ A"r\ 
example or two would be quite sufficient t'6 
induce all the rest to be punctual ; and the debt', 
being so just, might be as righteously demanded 
and received by Government as by an individual 
It would nevertheless be prudent, as suggested 
in the evidence, to be regular and exact in the 
collection, as any laxity in this particular would 
produce : much trouble and vexation. As to any 
of the settlers throwing up their faiths, it is a 
thing out of the question, and altogether incredi- 
ble. No man will leave a comfortable house, 
thirty acres of good' land under improvement j and 
a good stock, because he has to pay 4/. 7*. 6d. 
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per annum. If, indeed, any should be found so 
foolish as to leave their farms, Government could 
sell them at a considerable profit beyond the 
original expense laid out in establishing the 
settler and his family ; so that no loss would be 
sustained, and the surplus might be given to the 
original proprietor. 

It being thus clearly shown that the emigrants, 
at the expiration of seven years, are able to 
assume the payment of the interest of the sum 
spent in locating them, the Committee directed 
their attention to the most expedient method of 
paying it during that period. 

..From the evidence of Messrs. Hodges and 
Curtis, it appears that, in England, the poor- 
rates offer an immediate fund for the repayment 
of any expense incurred for emigration, and that 
in some instances they have been already thus 
applied. 

i But Mr. Hodges very justly observes that, if 
emigrants can be sent cheaper to the United 
States than to Canada, the parishes will of course 
prefer to send them to the former. At the same 
time he very readily admits that, if the expense 
of transporting them to the North American 
colonies was nearly equal, a preference would be 
given to them. Now a family, consisting of a 
man and his wife and three children, cost, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hodges' account, 43/. ; but the 
annuity of 4/. Is. Qd, for seven years, amounts 
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only to 3Q/- 11*. &d. ; and, as it is paid by 
instalments, spread through a period of seven 
years, it hardly amounts to 26/. in ready money , 
so that by sending pauper-families to the colonies, 
instead of the United States, a saving is made 
of about 17/. on each. In either way, the saving 
to the parish would be immense, if compared 
to the expense incurred by retaining such fami- 
lies on the poor-rates. Mr. Hodges states* that 
a family, consisting of a man and his wife and 
two children, costs the parish 10*. per week ; 
consequently, thirty such families, for one year, 
cost 780/. ; and for seven years, 5,460/. : but by 
sending them to Canada, the whole expense to 
the parish would amount only to 780/., or one 
year's rate ; a saving, therefore, in thirty fami- 
lies, would accrue of 4,680/., or, allowing the 
discount, as the payments are made by way of 
annuity, 4,576/. 6*. Such an advantage would 
very soon call the attention of different parishes, 
and induce them to embrace it with grateful 
alacrity. 

In Scotland the redundancy is not so pressing, 
except in a few places; and though there be 
legally a poor-rate, it is seldom levied; and 
there may be more difficulty than in England in- 
finding the means of paying the interest of the 
money expended in settling emigrants .during 
the first seven years ; yet it would certainly be 

• Report, page 183. 
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more profitable for the wealthy inhabitants of 
those districts in which the labour exceeds the 
demand, whether the proprietors of lands or 
houses, or persons engaged in trade, to contribute 
a certain sum for so short a period as seven 
years, than to be harassed with daily applications, 
repeated subscriptions, and yet have the grief 
of beholding so great wretchedness everywhere 
around them. PerhapB a temporary parochial or 
county rate might ,be so modified as to make it 
reasonable and effectual. 

In. Ireland, the effects of redundant population 
are so dreadful, that it is matter of astonishment 
to see the doubts expressed in the evidence, 
whether the proprietors and others could be per- 
suaded to contribute towards the expense of emir 
gration. Can any reasonable contribution be at 
all equal to what they are already losing? Does 
not. a large portion of this population live upon 
lands for which they pay no rent, and from which 
the proprietors dare not remove them? Would 
not, therefore, a small annual payment become 
a profit, by enabling them to get quit of these 
paupers, and to enlarge their farms without 
exciting outrage and murder? The Bishop of 
limerick advises a small assessment upon land, 
and thinks if it were left voluntary to adopt it.or 
not, that parishes would very soon perceive their 
advantage in assuming it, that they might have the 
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privilege of sending out their paupers. " The 
"farmers would be yet more desirous" says his 
Lordship, " because the mischief comes home to 
" them; their houses are liable to attack, their 
'* cattle are destroyed, their lives frequejdhf become 
" a sacrifice." With such facts daily increasing 
in number and atrocity, it is impossible to 
believe that the landed proprietors in Ireland can 
long stand out against giving their assistance to 
remedy so great evils. But as these evils are 
extending beyond Ireland, and the paupers of 
that division of the empire are spreading them- 
selves over England and Scotland, and depress- 
ing, wherever they go, the character of the 
labouring class, it becomes necessary for the 
Legislature to take the question of emigration 
up, on public grounds; and, as Ireland will 
profit more by any extended plan of emigration 
which may be adopted than any other portion of 
the empire, she ought to be compelled to give 
her full share of the contribution. 

It is evident that emigration, to be useful, 
must be on a great scale ; and yet, perhaps, not 
so great as many may be disposed to imagine. 
At all events, it would not be necessary for Go- 
vernment to give assistance to such a number as 
would be sufficient to produce all the benefit 
wished for; because the voluntary emigration 
would greatly increase : nor is it too much to say. 
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that as many,. and, perhaps more,, would go of 
their .own accord, depending upon, their own little 
stock, -and the- ajdtof their friends at home, or 
already in the colony, as would be sent out at.tbe 
public expense. On this ground, I think that 
750,QOQ persons, including men, women, .and 
children, or 150,000,femiliesthus apportioned — 

' From Ireland, 100,000 
;'' " ' ■ — - England, ' 40,000 ' 
' ' Scotland, 10,000 



150,000 



would. bo: a sufficient emigration at the public-. 
chaise* This number might be sent out in ten 
years, 15,000 families each. .year, or- 7.1,000 

persons. : 

These would draw nearly as many after them 
every season. Contracts might be made for the 
supply, of the provisions necessary during the 
whole period, in order to prevent difficulty from 
the temporary rise of markets. But, indeed, 
what the provinces might not be able to furnish 
during the first years, would be very easily sup- 
plied by the neighbouring states. The settling 
of these 15,000 families would cost annually one 
nattion and a half, of which one million would be 
charged on Ireland for ten thousand families, 
and half a million on England and Scotland; 
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and assuming that money might be borrowed at 
4f per cent., the charge to be rated on Ireland 
the first year would be 43,750/., to be increased 
by a like sum every year for seven years, when 
it would amount to 306,250/., at which sum it 
would remain stationary for three years, as we 
suppose the emigration to continue ten years; 
but at the end of the ten years it would diminish 
by a like amount, and entirely vanish at the end 
of the seventeenth year. Half these respective 
sums would be the rate charged on England and 
Scotland. The emigration might be closed in 
seven years, and thus avoid any intricacy in 
accounts ; but the number of emigrants each year 
would be so much increased, as to augment very 
much the danger from sickness, and a rise in the 
price of the articles required for their sustenance 
and comfort. 
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Yesrs. 


•Families. 


Capital. 


Interest paid 
by Great 
Britain and 


Interest as- 
sumed bj 
tbeColonisM 
or Settlers. 






£. 


£. 




1st year 


15,000 


1,500,000 


65,625 




2nd 


30,000 


3,000,000 


131,250 




3rd 


45,000 


4,500,000 


196,875 




4th 


60,000 


6,000,000 


262,500 




5th 


75,000 


7,500,000 


328,125 




6th 


90,000 


9,000,000 


391,750 




7th 


105,000 


10,500,000 


457,375 




8th 


120,000 


12,500,000 


457,375 


65,625/. 


9th 


135,000 


13,500,000 


457,875 


131,250 


10th 


150,000 


15,000,000 


457,375 


196,875 


Uth ■ 






891,750 


262,500 


12th 






328,125 


328,125 


13th 






262,500 


391,750 


14th 






196,875 


457,375 


15th 






130,250 


523,000 


16th 






65,652 


588,625 


17th 








654,350 



' Esch family, supposed to consist of a man, 
O 2 



woman, tod three children. 
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From this table it appears, that, the whole 
transaction requires seventeen years for its com- 
pletion ; but the business of actual emigration 
and settlement is finished in ten years. To give 
each family one hundred acres of land would 
require a tract of fifteen millions of acres. Now 
it would be wise to spread this population over 
the different colonies, allotting, perhaps, a larger 
number to Upper Canada, on account of the 
superior advantages which it possesses, and the 
propriety of making it strong as an outpost ; for, 
as it stretches behind many of the provinces 
of the United States, it ought to be especially 
protected. 

The sum to be raised in Ireland annually 
would in the first year be 43,750/., and increase 
by that sum till the seventh year, when it would 
amount to 306,350/. : after which it would remain 
stationary at this sum for three years— the 
colonists, or settlers, after the seventh year, 
assuming the annual interest paid on the first 
year's emigration, and so on, year by year, till 
the whole charge is taken, up. Now, 2h per 
cent, on the rental of all lands, or 2 per cent on 
the rent of lands and houses, excluding small 
tenements of 10/. rent per annum, or below, 
would pay the whole. At first a small per cent- 
age would be sufficient, increasing gradually for, 
the period of seven years. The rate might be 
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so graduated as to increase and diminish accord- 
ing to the sums required. The annual payments 
to be made by England and Scotland will be 
trifling indeed, compared with the benefit. Go- 
vernment should admit persons having a small 
property, such as 100/., or even 50/., on certain 
conditions. Emigrants of this description would 
sooner become comfortable, from being able more 
easily to acquire stock, and thus proceed more 
rapidly with their improvements. 

As a great number of persons have emigrated 
to the United States, many might desire to follow 
them. Such might be permitted by their parishes, 
if satisfied with receiving from 26/. to 30/., the 
amount of the interest paid on account of those 
who go to the British colonies. 

With these modifications, and the repeal of 
the impolitic laws now in force respecting pas- 
sengers, it is not too much to say, that voluntary 
emigration, without aid from Government, would 
equal that sent out at the public expense. More- 
over, it would continue, and even increase, after 
the ten years had expired, and the 150,000 
families had been comfortably settled in the 
different colonies. 

Emigration on a great scale is, indeed, the 
great step. It is suggested by Nature as the 
most obvious remedy, but it is not sufficient of 
itself. It may suspend, but cannot be considered 
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a permanent or radical cure, without the assist- 
ance of subsidiary measures : such as regulating 
the building of cottages, simplifying the poor- 
laws; but, above all, establishing parochial 
schools through the whole country, in connexion 
with the established church, and under the super- 
intendence of the clergy, as they are in Scotland, 
in which the poor may receive a religious and 
moral education. This measure, by inspiring 
the rising generation with good principles, and 
forming habits sober, frugal, and industrious, 
would prevent crime, and entirely dry up the 
sources which produce that frightful stream of 
infant profligacy and vice, which Mr. Chambers, 
in his evidence, so strongly describes. 



It might easily be proved that emigration, on 
the plan here recommended, would be attended 
with positive and immediate advantage to the 
nation. Were, indeed, the capital of fifteen 
millions, which it requires to be raised, for the 
purpose of commencing some new speculation, 
objections, in the present state of the finance, 
might be urged against it, even if the grounds of 
success amounted nearly to a certainty ; but, in 
truth, many times this capital has been, already 
irretrievably absorbed, and every million paid 
for transporting pauper-emigrants to the colonies 
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will relieve the country of an annual charge of 
several millions. For let it be remembered, 
that those who are to be sent out are at this 
moment a burthen on the community, and are 
supported either by the poor-rates, subscriptions, 
or private charity, without any prospect of better- 
ing their situation, or of obtaining effectual relief. 
Now, this scheme not only repays the money 
laid out, and prevents future demand, but actually 
compounds a perpetual annual charge for the 
simple interest of that charge during a short 
period. A pauper-family, Mr. Hodges says, 
will cost a parish at least 20/. per annum ; but 
by this arrangement, instead of 20/. for ever, 
you have only to pay 4/. Is. 6d. for seven years. 
Add to this, that the wealth and commerce of the 
colonies will be trebled, and a corresponding 
increase take place in the navigation and manu- 
factures of the mother-country. 

It may also be shown from the Report, that the 
Legislature, by passing the law against sub- 
letting, has identified itself with the measures 
adopted by the landholders in Ireland, for clear- 
ing their estates from the surplus population. 
Now it is evident that this population has a claim 
for subsistence somewhere, either from their 
former landlords, or the Government, unless it 
be contended, in a Christian country, that they 
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ought to be classed with vermin, and either put 
to death, or allowed to perish. 

If the interest of the landholders and the State 
(as appears to be the case from their joining in 
tiie same measure) requires the removal of this 
redundant population, justice demands that an 
integral part of the measure should be the regular 
supply of their wants, and not an increase of 
their wretchedness. Were, indeed, the Irish 
landholders to provide for the tenants they dis- 
miss, as the Marquis of Stafford, Mr. Campbell, 
and others have done, their misery -would be 
greatly alleviated, and legislative interference 
might be the less necessary. But to thrust them 
out of house and home, without provision or 
shelter, resource or hope, is to plunge them in 
despair, and to invite to insurrection and re- 
bellion. 

If it be asked why there is such a clamour 
against emigration as a national measure, I an- 
swer, that it is a question which has never yet 
been carefully examined ; its philosophy has not 
even been touched, nor its consequences, as' a 
measure of .State-policy, unfolded. It, neverthe- 
less, offers an untrodden field for the political 
economist who will take common sense along 
with him well deserving his most serious atten- 
tion ; but, omitting the consideration of these 
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interesting topics, for the present, I hasten to a 
conclusion. 

Allow me then, Sir, to hope that these remarks 
may induce those, who have the means, to assist 
you in giving effect, to the wise and practicable 
scheme of emigration, to the consideration of 
which you have for so many years directed 
your zealous and unremitted attention. It is a 
scheme founded on principles incontrovertible, 
combining the relief of the misery which the 
redundant population are at present suffering, 
with the permanent benefit of the empire. It is 
a noble measure of State-policy, which must 
succeed, and repay those who promote it for all 
the labour which may have been incurred in 
its establishment. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 

j. s: 
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APPENDIX. 



ANALYSIS OF Mr. ROBINSONS RETURN OF 
THE EMIGRATION OF 1883. 

The Irish Emigrants were placed on their lands by Mr. 
Robinson, the Superintendant, in the autumn of 1823. 
The country one continued forest. 

In the winter of 1886, when they had only reaped two 
harvests, an account was taken of their improvements and 
produce, which gives the results exhibited in the following 
table from one hundred and twenty settlers, who were 
found on their respective lots or farms of one hundred 
acres each. 

1. Acres cleared, 778, value 4l. 10s. per 
acre, being a low price for clearing and 

fencing .... £3501 

2. Bushels of grain raised, 4826, at St. (id. 603 5 

3. Potatoes, bushels, 21,469, at Is. . 1073 9 

4. Turnips, bushels, 11,145, at Gti. . 278 18 6 

5. Cattle, 308, at 81. each . . 906 O 
S. Hogs, 801, at ll. each 801 
7. Horses, 8, at 67. each ■ 10 O 



£6573 6 

Thus it appears, that the value of the property acquired 
by the Emigrants, in two seasons, amounts to six thousand, 
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five hundred, and seventy-three pounds, six shillings, and 
sixpence, provincial currency, or five thousand, nine hun- 
dred, and sixteen pounds sterling. 

During the first year, the settlers were 'supplied with 
provisions by government, after which they had to support 
themselves. But the Report is imperfect, in not stating the 
quantity of provisions raised each year respectively, and 
the surplus, if any, that could be sold, after leaving a suf- 
ficient supply for the settlers till the gathering in of the 
next harvest. 

The rations or provisions furnished by government 
ceased on the 1st of November, 1824; and the settlers 
lived on provisions which they had raised, from that time 
to the 1st of February, 1826, or fifteen months, and yet 
they possessed the property detailed in the foregoing table. 
But they required a farther supply of six months' subsist- 
ence, or twenty-one months in all, to bring them to harvest. 

Of this property, only items 2, 3, 4, amounting to 
19551. 6s. fid. can be considered as disposable, and even 
these cannot be taken in whole, but must be diminished by 
the quantity of provisions necessary to support a mixed 
papulation of one hundred and twenty families, or four 
hundred and seventy-seven persons, from the 1st of No- 
vember, 1824, when their rations ceased, to the 1st of 
August, 1826, when wheat-harvest begins. In order to 
find the amount of this deduction, it becomes necessary to 
classify the settlers. 

Of the 477 individuals given in the return, 

There are, Single men ... 43 

Married men . .77 

. Married women . . 77 

Children .... £80 

' 477 
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Now the provision necessary for the support of an able- 
bodied man, when reduced to wheat, has been estimated at 
sixteen bushels a year, a woman twelve, and a child eight 
bushels. 

Bushels. 

Therefore for twenty- one months ISO men require 3360 

77 women .■ 1617 

2S0 children 3980 

Provisions reduced to wheat for 477 individuals, 

during twenty-one months , . . S897 

As each family has a cow, one-third of this quantity 
may be reasonably deducted, on account of milk, 
and the vast profusion of garden roots and vege- 
tables, which grow every where in Canada . , 2933 

For another third, we' substitute potatoes, at the 
rate of four bushels of potatoes for every bushel 
of wheat ...... 2932 

ASS8 
Actual quantity of grain, either wheat or Indian 
corn, which is equally nutritious, necessary for 
the settlers for twenty-oiTe months, till harvest 8933 

From 4826 bushels, the gross quantity of grain raised, 
deduct 2933 bushels reserved for provision, and we have 
a surplus for sale of 1S93 bushels. 

The quantity of potatoes to be substituted for wheat is 
2932 multiplied by 4, or 11,728 bushels, which, deducted 
from the gross quantity raised, 21,469, leaves for sale 9741 
bushels. In estimating the value of the saleable surplus, 
we reject the turnips altogether, and suppose them to be 
consumed as vegetables, or food for cattle. 

There are some things not mentioned in the return, which, 
in estimating the value of the property of the settlers, 
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•838 18 



•487 
903 



ought to be noticed 1 : The value of the buildings. 2. The 
value of the implements of husbandry. S, The field- 
ashes. Giving doe consideration to these things, we have 
the following 

Table. 
I. Acrescleared77S, at4/. 10*. peracre £3S01 
£. Bushels of surplus grain, 1S93, at 
Sj. 6d. . . 

. 8. Bushela of surplus potatoes, 9741, 
at U. . 

4. Cattle, 308, at 3/. each 

5. Hogs, 201, at ll. each . . 801 

6. Horses, 8, at Bl. each . . 10 o 

7. Log-houses and barns, on 120 farms, 

at 10/. . ; . . 1800 

8. Ashes, taking 40 bushels only for 

each acre of 778, the quantity 
cleared not more than half the usual 
quantity, and valuing them at id. 
instead of 8d., because the manu- 
facturer is obliged to send for them, 
the settler having, as yet, no means 
of conveyance . . * *5 1 8 1 3 

9. Implements of husbandry on ISO 

farms, axes, ploughs, harrows, 
hoes, spades, &c. at 5i. . 600 

£7668 6 6 
From this table, it appears that the total capital, after 
leaving a sufficiency of provisions, and without putting any 
value on the land not cleared, but which, owing to the 
improvements, has increased very considerably, is 7668/. 
6s. ad. currency, or 6S96/. Is. lid. sterling, that is more 
than half the sum 18,539/. St. expended in the emigration 
of 1883. In this table, the three items marked "are dia- 
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posable, and amount to 1244/. 6t.6d., or almost 10 per 
cent, on the capital expended. Instead, therefore, of 
requiring seven years to enable him to pay the interest of 
the money expended on his settlement, the emigrant could 
pay it, as this table proves, in two or three years. 

At the expiration of seven years, the capital in the 
settlement will be, at least, four times as much, or upwards 
of 30,000/. sterling. 

Mr. Robinson's return furnishes several curious particu- 
lars. It shows, that the number of acres cleared is com- 
monly in proportion to the number of the family. 

Table. 

Name. Number of family. Acres cleared. 

Michael Gockery . 8 .30 

Martin Ryan 9 2fi 

Thomas Madden . . . 8 . - 20 

Richard Forest 6 .26 

These are the four families who have made the greatest 
clearing ; but there are twenty-six, who have ten acres and 
upwards in a state of improvement. 

Table. 

Name. Number of family. Acres cleared. 

JohnCoghlin . 3 . . 5 

Patrick Nilligan . .2 4 

Patrick Rourke . . 3 . S 

Thomas Collins 9 .4 

It appears, that single men have cleared fewer acres 
and consequently raised a smaller quantity of produce than 
married men. They are not so steady, and stay less at 
home, or they go to service. Married men form the best 
settlers ; and children, which are so great an incumbrance 
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to poor people in the United Kingdom, become a treasure 
in Canada. 

Table. 

Single Men. i Arret cleared. 

John Gubbins . . 1 

Patrick Cockery . 2 

John Regain . 2 

John Gabrin . 2 



No. II. 

In regard to the preparations necessary for the reception 
of such a number of Emigrants, there appears to be great 
misapprehension ; many supposing that a long time is re- 
quired to make the lands fit for location, open convenient 
roads, and provide depots of provisions. Now all these 
things, in as far as they are required, can be done in a very 
few months. One surveyor can in two months lay out a 
township of 66,000 acres, in lots of one and two hundred 
acres. In regard to roads, they cannot become good, ac- 
cording to the meaning of the epithet as applied to roads 
in this country, till the population becomes dense ; but the 
climate of the North American British Provinces steps in 
to make them excellent. The inland roads through the 
new settlements are covered with ice and snow in winter, or 
the very season when the settler more particularly needs 
them, and the rivers during the same period become the most 
easy and extensive avenues of communication. In summer, 
the roads are in most places tolerable ; and it is only during 
a few weeks in the spring and autumn that these, through 
new-settled townships, are in some places impracticable. 
But the difficulty, or if you will, the impossibility of com- 
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munication during these short periods, is not felt, because 
it is anticipated and provided for. Let it, however, be 
observed, that in all the Provinces the great post roads are 
passable at all times of the year, and that water-commu- 
nication is almost universal. In fine, the inhabitants even 
of the most remote settlements, feel little' inconvenience 
from the difficulty of communication in comparison to what 
those persons accustomed to the fine roads and facilities of 
travelling in this improved country are apt to imagine. 
Provisions may be procured -in abundance, at easy rates. 
Fifteen thousand families may require 60,000 barrels of 
flour, and 48,000 barrels of pork or beef for tbe first year, 
and, to give each one hundred acres of land, 1,500,000 
acres. 

If we divide the families as follow, tbe matter will be 
simplified. 

Tablk. 



Families. 


Flour. 


Pork. 


LbdcL 


r Upper Canada . 7,500 


30,000 


34,000 


750,000 


Lower Canada . 8,000 


8,000 


6,400 


200,000 


Nova Scotia . . 8,000 


8,000 


6,400 


200,000 


New Brunswick . 2, 000 


8,000 


6,400 


£00,000 


Cape Breton . . 1,800 


4,000 


3,800 


100,000 


PrinceEdward'sIsland SCO 


2,000 


1,600 


50,000 



15,000 60,000 48,000 1,500,000 

Arrangements may be made, according to this table, (as 
to the Canadas 1 speak positively,) to receive their re- 
spective divisions even next summer. 
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